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Editorial 


In DEFENSE OF THE HUMANISTIC GYMNASIUM 


In Germany, as elsewhere, classical education is attacked; and 
there, as elsewhere, it finds staunch friends in high places. A 
national committee of seventy has issued a statement which will be 
read with interest in other countries. We translate it, somewhat 
freely, from the Miinchner Neueste Nachrichten of December 4: 


Anxiety about the future of the humanistic gymnasium is felt 
widely among the German people. Therefore its friends, impressed 
by the need of defending this important factor in civilization against 
the many attacks made upon it, publish the following statement: 

If its opponents succeed in their attempt to weaken or even sup- 
press the humanistic schools — 

They will check the immediate and lasting fructification of the 
German spiritual life by those civilizing agencies to which the German 
spirit owes its world-position and which can be made effective only 
by those schools and in their own way. 

They will sever the organic connection between German education 
and culture and the German-Hellenic humanism of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. 

They will lessen the understanding of our mother-tongue, whose 
spirit and nature can be felt clearly and deeply only when contrasted 
with the ancient languages, from which the German language was 
isolated in its development and is sharply differentiated in form and 
idiom. 

They will rob the schools of a subject of instruction which, if not 
the only one to do so, at any rate has unmistakably and completely 
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shown fitness to give a systematic, thorough, and many-sided educa- 
tion. 

They will narrow the political and historical, the literary, esthetic, 
and philosophical knowledge of our youth, those who will tomorrow 
be our nation; and will limit dangerously the possibility of deepening 
their knowledge of men. 

They will take from our educated classes the ability to look back 
beyond the cultural conditions of today and, with their power of 
judgment thus increased, to get the true standard by which to measure 
their value. 

They will lower the level on which German learning stands, and 
will thus lessen the effectiveness of our most precious tool for recon- 
structing the nation. 

Notwithstanding all opinions to the contrary, the friends of the 
humanistic gymnasium assert with confidence that our gymnasium, 
which long since ceased to be a training school for classical philologi- 
ans and for theologians, is in harmony with the spirit of the new 
courses of study and gladly makes due allowance for the demands of 
modern times. They feel that its curriculum, since the strengthening 
of instruction in German, the development of courses in mathematics 
and the sciences, and the retention of instruction in two modern 
foreign languages, is of the greatest itnportance for all higher callings 
and is indispensable for very many. The humanistic gymnasium is 
not meant to be a school for any particular class: therefore humanistic 
training is meant to be independent of industrial, social, and political 
considerations. 

For these reasons the undersigned men of industry and of banking, 
of business and of agriculture, of the church and of the study, of the 
press and of politics, unite in publishing the following profession of 
their convictions : 

Humanistic education is one of the greatest civilizing agencies of 
the German people. Its ideal can be attained only by bringing youth 
into a vital knowledge of the language and civilization of the Greeks 
and Romans. Therefore, and especially in view of the increased 
emphasis on humanistic studies in other countries, we demand the 
discontinuance of all measures which endanger the maintenance of 
the humanistic gymnasium, and we urge the most vigorous encourage- 
ment of these studies and their purposeful upbuilding. 








HENRY THOREAU, BACHELOR OF ARTS 


By CLARENCE GOHDES 
Harvard University 


A student of literature might well invent the proverb, “By their 
books ye shall know them.” The reading of Thoreau was of four 
types: first and foremost, books on natural history, travel, and 
Indian lore; second, the old oriental religious literature; third, 
the English poets, principally of late Elizabethan and early Jaco- 
bean times; and, finally, the classics. In point of time the last 
group exerted the greatest influence upon him, for the interest in 
the literary monuments of Greece and Rome that he had devel- 
oped as a lad remained throughout his life; and in the year before 
his death we find him informing a friend that he had been 
reading Herodotus and Strabo. Many years earlier than his 
perusal of the work of the old historian and geographer, Henry, 
with the lovable John, his brother, had been consumed with a 
romantic fever, such as many of us have felt when reading the 
adventures of Chingachgook or Leatherstocking. The two boys 
had climbed up a little knoll near the river and placed there a cen- 
otaph in honor of the Sachem of the Musketaquid, bearing this 
inscription : 

Siste, qui conscendis. Hic Filius Naturae, Tahattawan, Sachim- 
aupan, extremus Indorum, venatus, respicatus est. Per agros, prata, 
collemque regnavit. At, si famae credendum est, manus non longas 
habuit. Homo, Princeps, Christianus, quamvis incultus, non inde- 
ploratus. In moribus scilicet austerus, et sine levitate; sermone gran- 
dis, venustus, immo etiam modicus. Integritate, fortitudineque 
explorata, praeclarus. 


HIC SCOPULUS EJUS EST CENOTAPHIUM 


Questionable Latin? Yet, notice the ingenuous attempt to wed 
two loves: one, for the solemn splendor of the old classic speech, 
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and the other for the whimsically romantic subject of the “Filius 
Naturae,” the dignified Indian sagamore. 

In the days when the polite readers of Godey’s Lady’s Book 
came no nearer to classical reading than an occasional history of 
Rome, a more scholarly bibliophile fairly fanned the pages of the 
North American Review into a blaze with his indignation at a 
proposed plan to introduce a “voluntary system’ for classical 
studies after the first year at Harvard. In the old days, he tells us, 
the Harvard graduates “could read Latin prose with fluency, and 
the works of the poets without any exhausting effort.” In Greek, 
too, “they read large portions of Homer, several books each of 
the principal historians, and two or three tragedies.’’ Such was 
the state of classical education at Cambridge during the period 
when Thoreau attended college. Eheu Fugaces! Perhaps we may 
be consoled by the words of the acerb Mrs. Trollope, who 
remarked in her Domestic Manners of the Americans, “1 think 
that I run no risk of contradiction, when I say that an extremely 
small proportion of the higher classes in America possess a 
familiar acquaintance with the classics.” And, no doubt, Mrs. 
Trollope was right. But at Harvard, when Thoreau came from 
the Concord Academy to enter the freshman class, no one could 
get through his first year’s work without mastering Xenephon’s 
Anabasis, a couple of orations of Demosthenes and Aeschines, 
Livy, Horace, Greek composition, Latin composition, the gram- 
mar of the two languages, and, along with that, Greek and Roman 
antiquities. As a sauce for the classical diet mathematics and a 
bit of history were prescribed. 

In spite of such a rigid system of training, the college “themes”’ 
of Thoreau are surprisingly free from classical references. They 
display his characteristic love of paradox, and convey some of his 
favorite ideas, particularly two essays, ‘““The Necessity of Keep- 
ing a Journal’ and “Social Forms and Restraint.” His account 
of “The Literary Life” begins with the Horatian motto: 


Scriptorum chorus omnis amat nemus, et fugit urbes, 


and reflects the spirit of his model in his own utterance, “He who 
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is dependent upon himself alone for his enjoyments — who finds 
all he wants within himself — is really independent.” Here we 
have in grenuo a classically flavored expression of the doctrine of 
romantic isolation, which must be posited in any consideration of 
his ideas. So free from the pedantic use of loci classici are these 
juvenile effusions — or, perhaps, better, fours de force, to meet 
Professor Channing’s fortnightly exactions — that even the sub- 
ject “Fate Among the Ancients” calls forth but three classical 
quotations, one from Plato, in English, and the others from Nepos 
and Cicero. When forced to give up his studies at college for a 
time, the lad, recovering from illness in Concord, writes to a 
friend, “French I have certainly neglected. Dan Homer is all the 
rage at present. . . .” Surely Thoreau’s pleasure in his Myviw 
dese dea was genuine, if he could find Homer “all the rage,” when 
the sky and the sun, the river and the woods were waiting to be 
harvested by his eager spirit. 

When Henry “escaped from college,’ as Emerson expressed it, 
he was “more or less qualified to read and write Greek, Latin, 
French, German, Italian and Spanish; and his English reading 
had been unusually extensive,” according to the late Mr. Sanborn, 
his biographer. The “unusually extensive’ English reading we 
grant him in part; for surely no mere dabbler in the subject quotes 
Lydgate or “moral”? Gower with such a relish as did Thoreau in 
his Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers. But of English 
masterpieces later than the seventeenth century he knew very little, 
and, very probably, cared less. He may have picked up a smatter- 
ing of German during a short stay at the home of the singular 
Reverend O. A. Brownson; and, as for his acquaintance with 
the Romance languages, it is safer to trust the memory of his old 
schoolmate, John Weiss, who wrote of his erstwhile comrade: 
“He did not care for the modern languages: nor was he ever 
seriously attracted by the literature which they express, to lay 
aside his English worthies.”” Despite the fact that during his last 
year at Harvard he ranked twenty-third for two terms, and then 
nineteenth, out of about forty-five classmates listed in President 
Quincy’s “Scale,” he was the best Greek scholar of all the Con- 
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cord group of writers. His ability to read Latin readily is not to 
be questioned, although he did not develop a very facile expres- 
sion in the language even while teaching in his native village. We 
have a letter, “Ad Helenam L. Thoreau, Roxbury, Mass.,’’ dated 
“Dec. Kal. Feb. A.D. MDCCCXL,” which is written in rather 
dubious Latin, but constitutes, nevertheless, a charming revelation 
of the humor with which its author was blessed. Here is the way 
he quotes Horace “for his purpose”’: 


Vides ut alta stet nive candidum 
Nawshawtuct, nec jam sustineant onus 
Silvae laborantes, geluque 

Flumina constiterint acuto? 


One may well wonder whether the Venusian bard would have 
said, Dulce et decorum est, at the barbarous Indian name squeezed 
into the delicate lilt of his measure. Despite the fact that two 
copies of Horace are included in a list of his books, Thoreau 
appears to have read the poet very little in later life, since but 
two or three quotations from his works appear in the Journals. 
Once he copies from the title-page of a book on the West Indies, 
Caelum, non animum mutant, qui trans mare currunt — this 
about a year after he had expressed the idea in his own concrete 
way, “Going to California. It is only three thousand miles nearer 
to hell.” Again, on seeing a certain insect, he writes, “I am 
reminded of Horace’s lines about the breast of triple brass.” 
That he should not have found a great interest in Horace after 
his school days is quite readily understood by anyone who is 
acquainted with Thoreau’s reading. Nothing sensual appealed to 
him; and in fiction he read little. Perhaps, too, the consummate 
amenity of Horace’s acceptance of life felt irksome to the spirit of 
the Concord Transcendentalist, whose enthusiasm was saved for 
nature, and whose chief joy was found in rare moments of ecsta- 
tic union with the anima mundi. 

One year after graduation we find him writing to his brother, 
“T am in school from eight to ten in the morning, and from two 
to four p.m. After that I read a little Greek or English, or for 
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variety, take a stroll in the woods.” Few men find their love tor 
Homer so great that they can read him with pleasure after four 
hours of Avo, Avets, Avet, and amo, amas, amat. Later, while tutor- 
ing at Staten Island, he prepared his translations from Pindar, 
Anacreon, and Aeschylus for the ill-fated Dial. His essay on 
Persius, which also appeared first in that periodical, he described 
as his “first printed paper of consequence.” This lucubration 
exemplifies the saneness of his critical position and the definite 
criterion he insisted upon in all his reading; for Thoreau was no 
arrant worshiper of the past, condoning the faults of our classical 
heritage after the Sir William Temple fashion. Immediately after 
quoting Persius he writes, ‘““Here is none of the interior dignity 
of Virgil, nor the elegance and vivacity of Horace, nor will any 
Sibyl be needed to remind you that from those older Greek poets 
there is a sad descent to Persius.”’ In 1843 he wrote to Emerson, 
“T have made a very rude translation of the Seven Against Thebes, 
and Pindar too | have looked at, and wish he was better worth 
translating.” 

In all his renderings Thoreau strove to reproduce the thought 
of the text as exactly as possible, and in this respect anticipated by 
many years the modern desire for exact translation. The theories 
of procedure to be observed in rendering the work of another 
were, in his day, the same as the “Paraphrase” and “Imitation” 
that Dryden had formulated in his introduction to his transla- 
tions of Ovid’s Epistles. Thoreau’s versions of the pseudo-Ana- 


Pee 
r . 


creon the prejudiced Lowell termed “hardly so good as Cowley’s”’ ; 


but we, who have the advantage of knowing Henley, Whitman, 
and even the “Imagists,”’ can well appreciate the following: 


ON LOVE 


Love walking swiftly, 

With hyacinthine staff, 

Bade me to take a run with him; 

And hastening through swift torrents, 
And woody places, and over precipices, 
A water-snake stung me. 

And my heart leaped up to 
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My mouth, and I should have fainted; 

But Love, fanning my brow 

With his soft wings, said, 

“Surely, thou art not able to love.” 
Cowley’s “Anacreontics” are Cowley; but Thoreau’s versions are 
close approximations to the Greek spirit and mood; and his vers 
libre met the gaze of the readers of the Dial and his own IV eek 
years before the first Leaves of Grass appeared in 1855. Perhaps 
the best proof of the “Hermit of Walden’s” ability to reproduce 
the thought of his original with faithfulness is to know that his 
Prometheus Bound was circulated among the toiling students of 
Harvard as a “pony.’”’ No doubt the odd possession of mathemat- 
ical acumen along with his classical scholarship served to insure 
his insistence upon an accuracy such as no other Transcendentalist 
could boast. 

In 1849, C. C. Felton, professor of Greek at Harvard, wrote a 
review of Herbert’s translations from Aeschylus for the North 
American Review, in which he referred to his former pupil’s 
work as follows: 

There has been one translation of the Prometheus Fettered pub- 
lished in this country before Mr. Herbert’s. It was written for that 
whimsical and short-lived monthly —the Dial—by Mr. Henry 
Thoreau, a scholar of talent, but of such pertinacious oddity in 
literary matters, that his writings will never probably do him any 
justice. This translation was executed with ability, but not being in 
the poetical form, is scarcely subject to criticism as a work of art, 
and cannot be brought into any fair comparison with Mr. Herbert’s. 


Here we have the utterance of a false prophet in pedant’s cloth- 
ing, unconsciously proving to us that the perversely disposed 
Henry was not only a pioneer as far as scientific translation is 
concerned, but that he was the first in America to attempt to 
arouse interest in Aeschylus by making him accessible to those 
who were not possessed of “the old joke” of a diploma. 

The extent of Thoreau’s early classical reading is to be seen 
in A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers, where, in 
addition to the Dial contributions of poems from Pindar and 
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Anacreon, and the critique of Persius, he quotes Ovid, Hesiod, 
Virgil, Homer, Simonides, Sophocles, Iamblicus, and Aristotle. 
Along with a rhapsody on Homer, he uses his translations as 
props to stay up the architectonic weakness of his work, in much 
the same manner that Walter Pater employed his renderings of 
portions of Apuleius and Lucian in Marius the Epicurean. In his 
panegyric of Homer he writes, “I am not sure but that I should 
betake myself in extremities to the liberal divinities of Greece, 
rather than to my country’s God,” and later tells us, “I know of 
no studies so composing as those of the classical scholar’; yet for 
him the rays of a past glory came down only to “mingle with the 
sunbeams of the recent day.’”’ Thoreau was a romanticist by 
nature, and a classical scholar by mere force of circumstances. In 
the early volumes of the Journals and in the [Veeck one somehow 
gets the impression that here chanticleer is crowing lustily over 
the classic back yard. Perhaps not a few of his quotations were 
culled from the Fact-books which his friend Channing mentions 
in his biography of the “Poet-Naturalist.” The lively interest in 
the “school-authors” which the young man possessed to such an 
eminent degree gradually faded as he grew older. References to 
Virgil, to Ovid, and even to Homer are exceedingly rare in the 
later Journals. At Walden in 1845 the Jliad was on his table all 
summer, yet he looked at its pages “only now and then’’; and 
Plato, at no time a favorite, though present was not once opened. 
Ten years later, when aroused by the dark aspect of the waves 
near Fair Haven, he wished to recall a Homeric phrase, but only 
got this far: “They were melainai— what is the Greek for 
waves?” Finally he decided upon péhawa dahacoa, Whether his 
eager spirit was forsaking its quest, or ill health and age changing 
his literary appetite along with the sorrows of his face, who 
knows? 

Perhaps Thoreau’s most memorable reading of Homer took 
place while at Walden Pond. Early one morning came a true 
Paphlagonian to his lodge, a Canadian wood-chopper and _post- 
maker, who had learned to read his verse in the New Testament 
after hours of diligent coaching by a parish priest. Seeing the 
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ex-schoolmaster with his /iad in hand, he insists upon holding 
the book and gazing at the bewildering maze of letters and accents, 
while the amused Henry translates Achilles’ reproof to Patroclus 
for his sad countenance. When the passage is finished the wood- 
cutter ejaculates, “That’s good,” and strides away, dog at heels, 
to deliver a great bundle of white-oak bark to a sick man. That 
an unsophisticated Canadian should find the Greek bard “‘good”’ 
never surprised Thoreau; for was it not the breath of a social 
spontaneity and freedom from false convention, like the play of 
the breeze over his favorite huckleberry patch, that attracted the 
pilgrim soul of our “born dissenter’ ? 

There are many odd ways of passing long winter evenings, but 
few more novel than Thoreau’s “Latin Night.” Here is a part of 
his record for the third of February, 1852: 


The moon is nearly full tonight, and the moment is passed when 
the light in the east balances the light in the west. With the Latins, 
apparently, there was afternoon, tempus pomeridianum, or post meri- 
diem; then perhaps sunset, sole occidente, when sol inclinat vel dece- 
dit ; then perhaps evening, when the evening star reigns, vespera (€w¢ 
néoas). Vesperascit, the evening approaches. (By the way, a study- 
ing, or working, by candle-light is a lucubratio a luce — study all night 
is elucubratio — also labor vespertinus. Scrotinus also means “in the 
evening,” and more than that, for Pliny says, Praecocibus brevior 
(vita) quam serotinis, which cannot be expressed so elegantly in Eng- 
lish.) After sundown I should have put twilight, crepusculum (cre- 
pera lux or doubtful light). Then comes decided night or nox 
I would not be a mere tenebrio or lucifugus, shunning the daylight 
and delighting to skulk in darkness, but simply I am a noctivagus. 
My walk may be pernox but not perniciosus. 


Needless to say, there is much of the cross-word puzzle attraction 
in this. Not only did the odd Concord surveyor find an absorbing 
interest in watching a turtle lay its eggs or in measuring the size 
of a huge tree felled by his Homeric man from Canada, but words 
and their origins fascinated him beyond measure. In IValden he 
writes : “It is worth the expense of youthful days and costly hours, 
if you learn only some words of an ancient language, which are 
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raised out of the trivialness of the street, to be perpetual sugges- 
tions and provocations.”’ After visiting the principal second-hand 
bookstores in New York he jots down in his notebook, “May be 
worth while to get Oswald’s Etymological Dictionary.’ His age 
in America was one of dawning interest in such crabbed studies 
as comparative grammar and linguistic history; yet one cannot 
but feel that he interested himself with the life of a word as a 
plant among its fellows. While commentators and German phil- 
ologists were arguing about the meaning of this word or that, he 
heard the subtle overtones that go to make up a verbal harp note 
and strove to make his own words teem with the full burden of 
their meaning. As mystic, collections of syllables were to him but 
inept symbols of ultimate verities; but, as poet, they were indeed 
“suggestions and provocations.’’ A hawk upon her nest is “Sa- 
turnian”’; tansy, he notes, must come from Giavacia; squirr, “to 


‘ 


throw with a jerk,” seems to have as much to do with “squirrel” 
as the Greek “skia oura, shadow and tail.” 

No small portion of his interest in words was due to his train- 
ing in languages, particularly the ancient ones; but his naive curi- 
osity in the reason for the names of his plants or animals must 
also be considered. A man who distinguishes between Hepatica 
Triloba and Hepatica Acutiloba finds the flower more apt to settle 
the reason for its name than any abstruse principle. He notes 
“false analogy” in plant nomenclature with an unerring eye; and 
whimsically characterizes “tribal” and “ornamentation” as “bad 
words, which drag a tail after them.” “‘Cosmical” and “ambro- 
sial,”” in Miltonic fashion, he conceived a strong liking for; and, 
when on one of his trips a villager pronounced the name “Be- 
lange,’’ he was so struck by its musical sound that he continued 
his walk, resolved to find out the name of every native he met. 

Perhaps the most striking phase of Thoreau’s relation to the 
classical spirit is his attempt to make a fusion of the emotions 
induced by reading the Greek Anthology with a mystical rhapsody 
over the hum of telegraph wires. Shelley found the glorious epi- 
phany of the spiritual entity in the eyes of a beautiful woman; 
Rossetti, in the chaliced curve of her neck; that “intellectual 
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drunkard” Blake saw “‘a world in a grain of sand and a heaven in 
a wild flower” ; the older mystics felt the touch of the Pentecostal 
fire in the visions of the Grail —but Thoreau found his soul 
exalted into the region of Coleridgean thoughts by nothing other 
than the telegraph wires along the railroad. He writes: 


When the telegraph harp trembles and wavers, I am most affected, 
as if it were approaching to articulation. It sports so with my heart- 
strings. It cannot be too faint. I almost envy the Irish, whose shanty 
in the Cut is so near, that they can hear this music daily standing at 
their door. How strange to think that a sound so soothing, elevating, 
educating, telling of Greece and the Muses, might have been heard 
sweeping other strings when only the red men ranged these fields! 
might, perchance, in course of time have civilized him. 


In moments of rarest pleasure one remembers only what one 
loves. For Thoreau the intensely pleasurable mystery of the wires 
served to recall nothing less than the Greek poets. These words, 
written in the third volume of his Journals, will illustrate: 


The telegraph harp reminds me of Anacreon. That is the glory of 
Greece, that we are reminded of her only in our best estate, our elysian 
days, when our senses are young and healthy again. I could find a 
name for every strain or intonation of the harp from one or the other 
of the Grecian bards. I often hear Mimnermus, often Menander. 


The most spontaneous passion displayed in his pages is to be 
observed in connection with these rhapsodies over the modulations 
of the Orpheus of the telegraph. Here is one of the most signifi- 
cant: 


The vibrations of that string will surely remind a man of all that 
is most glorious in his experience, will more than realize to him the 
stories of the Delphic Oracle, will take him captive, make him mad. 
The distant is brought near to him through hearing. He abides in the 
body still! his soul is not quite ravished away, but news from other 
spheres than he lives in reaches him. It is evident that his life does 
not pass on that level. 


Nowhere does Thoreau express a feeling of more complete aban- 
donment to the Pegasus of emotional fervor. Nowhere does he 
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better refute the argument that he is a Stoic. When the days of 
this enthusiasm are past, the best of him is gone, and we find him, 
for almost the last ten years of his life, confined to describing the 
concrete visibilities of nature, to attempting the establishment of 
the proper basis for human relationships, to defending John 
Brown, and to decrying the impassive attitude of his state toward 
slavery. During those years he read no Greek poets and felt no 
stirring of his soul by the messages brought from the land of 
imagination by the strains of the wires. When age and sickness 
had impressed their wrinkled seal upon his brow, he wrote the 
touching words, “The young man is a demi-god; the grown man, 
alas, is commonly a mere mortal.”’ 

The classical reading during his last years consisted of the 
works of the old writers on agriculture and natural history. Time 
after time he quotes Columella, Varro, and Cato, and, less often, 
Pliny the Elder, Aristotle, Theophrastus, and others. When pre- 
paring !Valden for publication he tells us, “Apparently I read 
Cato and Varro from the same motives that Virgil did, and as I 
read the almanac, New England Farmer, or Cultivator, or How- 
itt’s Seasons.”” But these odd treatises with their rare seasoning 
of antiquity formed the most consistent element of his late literary 
diet. His very last reading was of Herodotus and Strabo. Occa- 
sionally he picked up one of his earlier loves but soon cast it aside 
in favor of some less learned gossip on Indian lore. Such an entry 
in his Journals as the following will illustrate : 


Looked over hastily the first two hundred lines of Lucretius, but 
was struck only by the lines referring to Prometheus, whose vivida 
vis animi 

extra 
Processit longe flammantia moenia mundi! 


And here, no doubt, it was the rhetorical ingenuity of the liquid 
line that arrested his attention. Yet few men, even in those times, 
picked up Lucretius twenty years after their college days. What 
Thoreau loved in his late reading, whether from the oriental 
scriptures or the treasures of Greece and Rome, was a certain 
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freedom from conventional sequence — an atmosphere of isola- 
tion from the artificial exigencies of literature. (In such an atti- 
tude lies the genesis of free verse.) He cared more for the simple 
record of a month’s labor in a farmer’s almanac than he did for 
Virgil’s Eclogues. This man with the soft blue eye, and the 
faded corduroy, who struck people as a sturdy mountaineer or a 
sailor, needed books whose character was like his own — informal, 
varying with moods, and yet hiding away the delicate beauty of 
the small flowers that one finds in the clefts of unsubduable crags. 

The seeming spontaneity of Homer, of Ossian, and of Cato 
attracted him much as we are attracted by the late translations 
from the Chinese or The Book of the Dead. In this respect he 
indicates quite plainly the tendency of the romantic spirit to seek 
for new inspiration in the old. Such an emotional egotist as 
Thoreau could sacrifice none of himself by bending the knee to 
any saint of the libraries — no more than he could have conducted 
a garrulous bore on one of his afternoon walks, or have taken 
communion with his aunt at the church where old Doctor Ripley 
had preached in his day. A discerning Frenchman has expressed 
the idea by telling us that Thoreau had developed “‘a sovereign 
contempt for the literature of the literati.” The fact that he was 
“no pedant of a department,” as Emerson expressed it, served to 
insure a breadth of interest that would make any book a mere 
means to an end. He made a point of arousing as much enthusi- 
asm over the capture of a coon weighing twenty-three pounds, or 
in recording the number of spots on a pickerel, as he did in noting 
that Varro derived villa from veho. 

It has been affirmed with justice that “Thoreau without his 
classical background would simply not have been Thoreau.” It is 
indeed true that much of the vigorous thought would be left, were 
one to extract from lValden and A Weck on the Concord and 
Merrimack Rivers all quotations from the literatures of Greece 
and Rome, and any mythological allusions that his reading of the 
English poets would not have been able to furnish. Yet the fresh 
flavor of his thoughts found the ingenium par materiae in a crafts- 
manship that owed its balance, its scholarly decorum, and its con- 
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summate grace to a continuity with the literary traditions of anti- 


‘ 


quity. Thoreau’s “square prose,” that Stevenson admired, is, to 
be sure, as full of its own crisp flavor as an apple in a basket of 
pomegranates ; yet, one must remember, it was his early reading 
of works sanctioned by the ages that served to confine his love for 
rhetorical coruscations and paradox to the bounds established by 
the best taste. 

One of the interesting features of our literary epicure is the 
number of books that he passed completely by. Among his manu- 
scripts dating from about 1840 there was found a list of books 
which includes practically all of the classical texts that one might 
ordinarily expect to find in the library of a thorough scholar of 
the times —in fact, almost everything of importance from the 
time of Homer to that of Seneca, Plutarch, and Epictetus. 
Whether he read all these, however, is very questionable, since 
many are not mentioned in any part of his works. It is odd that 
the old philosophers played such a small part in his thoughts; and 
the absence of allusion to Theocritus seems almost unforgivable. 
Nevertheless, few Americans have ever surpassed the amount of 
his reading in the more obscure classics such as Columella and 
Varro. His eminent genius for the concrete might be considered 
a result of his acquaintance with such models, did we not know 
that he was by profession surveyor, inventor, pencil-maker, and 
mechanic, as well as scholar and poet. Thoreau loved to compare 
himself when earning money with Apollo serving as shepherd for 
Admetus ; but, however unwillingly our Phoebus tended the flocks 
of the king of Thessaly, he was rather meticulous in repairing the 
fold and driving away the wolves. 

The Transcendentalists in their questing sought to find contact 
with the divine “Reason,” a universal lVe/t-geist, a magic of 
nature that one looks in vain to find in the history of classical 
culture. Lucretius must have bored Thoreau supremely with his 
philosophy ; and Virgil’s pictorial descriptions of rivers and fields 
soon lost their charm as his developing taste demanded more than 
artificial delineation. Hence, he was driven to find the closest con- 
tact with nature that classical literature could offer in such writers 
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as Theophrastus and Cato. His egotism, striving to justify his 
taste, led him to command, “If the writers of the bronze age are 
most suggestive to thee, confine thyself to them, and leave those 
of the Augustan age to dust and to the book worms.” Of the older 
Greeks, Euripides, if we are to credit tradition, early courted the 
society of nature in his solitary cave on Salamis; but Attic drama 
centered its interest upon human action. As a consequence Tho- 
reau had to seek the closest approximation of Greek genius to the 
romantic spirit in Homer and the poets of the Anthology; and 
when he read the language these were his chief delight. ‘Though 
the “thyme and marjoram are not yet honey” in his poem that 
follows, who can read it without feeling that some of the gossamer 
exquisiteness of Ptolemaeus or Bacchylides has been caught ? 


MIST 


Low-anchored cloud, 
Newfoundland air, 

Fountain-head and source of rivers, 
Dew-cloth, dream-drapery, 

And napkin spread by fays; 
Drifting meadow of the air, 

Where bloom the daisied banks and violets, 
And in whose fenny labyrinth 

The bittern booms and heron wades; 
Spirit of lakes and seas and rivers, 
Bear only perfume and the scent 

Of healing herbs to just men’s fields. 


In this poem there is all that one can find in one of the impression- 
istic canvases of Claude Monet; and yet its spirit is that of the 
Greeks. Alcott was right when he wrote that his friend Henry 
Thoreau had “come nearer the antique spirit than any of our poets, 
and had touched the fields and groves and streams of his native 
village with a classic interest that shall not fade.” 





THE NEW DEFINITION OF THE LATIN 
REQUIREMENT 


3y JouNn C. KirtLanp 
The Phillips Exeter Academy 


The editorial in the October issue of the JoURNAL puts clearly 
and forcibly the importance of the publication in such an organ 
of articles dealing with the practical problems of the school, and 
nothing affects the content and methods of the work of the school 
more largely than the requirements for admission to college. In 
this field the College Entrance Examination Board now exerts a 
supreme influence. Although only a small proportion of those 
studying Latin in the schools take the examinations of the Board, 
its definition of the requirement is generally used by the colleges, 
even by those which admit their students on the basis of certifi- 
cates; and there are enough candidates for admission to college 
in most schools to give the requirements of the colleges a con- 
siderable validity. The requirements determine, moreover, what 
kind of books publishers provide for use in the schools. There- 
fore, the adoption by the Board of a definition of the Latin 
requirement which leaves the schools free to determine the con- 
tent of the course of study is of great importance. Doubtless 
changes will continue to be made in the requirement and in the 
examinations based upon it as long as there are such things, but 
it now seems probable that we shall enter next year upon a long 
period of tranquillity, for the definition recently adopted by the 
Board grants everything which the teachers in the schools have 
been demanding. 

For the sake of a clear understanding of the situation, it may 
be well to rehearse briefly the steps which have brought us to the 
present stage. In recent years three commissions have dealt with 
the definition of the Latin requirement. The one established 
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under the authority of the American Philological Association in 
1908 had as its chief purpose the bringing about of uniformity.’ 
This body found it possible to reach a compromise by which the 
passages set for translation on the more advanced examinations 
should be partly from prescribed reading and partly to be trans- 
lated at sight, and did away with all prescription of reading for 
the first two years of the school course. The prescription for the 
two later years was reduced to about half the former amount, 
and the range of the additional reading to be done was greatly 
increased. The commission believed, however, that the colleges 
must continue to dictate the amount of reading. The recommen- 
dations of this commission were adopted by the Board and nearly 
all colleges; but the Board, in deference to the wishes of two or 
three of its constituent colleges, felt obliged to continue examina- 
tions of the old type. This tended to frustrate the movement for 
uniformity, inasmuch as teachers could choose the examinations 
for which they would offer their pupils, and the colleges gener- 
ally could not refuse to accept the results of whatever examina- 
tions were given by the Board. The last examinations on the 
traditional, full prescription were given in 1915. 

The second commission was appointed by the Board, and made 
its report to that body in 1916. It was constituted of these mem- 
bers: Clifford H. Moore, Harvard University (Chairman); B. 
W. Mitchell, Central High School, Philadelphia (Secretary) ; 
Susan B. Franklin, Ethical Culture School, New York; John 
C. Kirtland, Phillips Exeter Academy; Gordon J. Laing, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Nelson G. McCrea, Columbia University; 
W. V. McDuffee, Central High School, Springfield, Mass.; 
Clarence W. Mendell, Yale University; Duane R. Stuart, Prince- 
ton University; J. D. Warnock, Hill School; M. N. Wetmore, 
Williams College. It was understood that the commission was 
to consider especially “(1) the possibility of combining into a 

1A fuller account of the work of the first commission was given by the 
writer in articles published in the JourNAL, as follows: “The Antecedents of 
the Commission’s Report” (February, 1910), “The Report of the Commission” 


(April, 1910), “The New Latin Requirements” (June, 1910), “The Conse- 
quents of the Commission’s Report” (May, 1911). 
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smaller number the six examinations in Latin now given by the 
Board; (2) a change in the amount and the content of the Latin 
now prescribed; (3) the desirability of adopting a list of words 
which every candidate for admission should know.”’ On the first 
point an agreement was reached under which the Board later 
combined three examinations which had previously been distinct. 
The commission recommended with regard to the second point 
that the amount of the prescription be reduced, and that the 
works prescribed be changed from time to time. The Board 
rejected the first recommendation, but accepted the second, and 
has since changed the prescription every third year. The majority 
of the commission were opposed to the adoption of a word-list. 
Furthermore, this vote was passed, with only one member dis- 
senting : ‘That, since it is the sense of this Commission that the 
passages set for translation should be entirely at sight, the 
present prescriptions be abolished as soon as the colleges generally 
are willing to accept the results of the ‘Comprehensive [-xamina- 
tions’ about to be inaugurated by the Board.” 

The recommendations of the commission of 1916 were accept- 
able to the great majority of the colleges and schools most con- 
cerned with the activities of the Board, as was shown by their 
replies to questions submitted to them by the Committee of 
Review. Although the most important recommendation was 
not given effect, it undoubtedly helped to prepare the way for 
the present success. In this connection it should be noted that the 
commission informally expressed its belief “that experience has 
shown that it is far better for school and college alike that the 
requirements should be stated in terms of time, and that the test 
of the students’ attainments should be made by the entrance 
examination, or, in the case of the certificating colleges, by the 
college work done by the students from any given school.” 

The failure of the Board to act upon the recommendation of 
the commission of 1916 looking toward the abolition of the 
entire prescription and the setting of passages for translation 
entirely at sight was mitigated by the establishment of the 
so-called comprehensive examinations, which are of this sort; 
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but the existence of two types of examinations side by side has 
continued to thwart the desire for uniformity. In the work of 
the Board there is a reason for uniformity that did not operate 
while the colleges were giving their separate examinations, and 
this reason is not without significance for the integrity of the 
cause which the Board represents. That an examination shall 
be as nearly perfect as possible, it is desirable that all the schools 
and colleges which have an interest in the measuring of the can- 
didates’ knowledge of the subject on which the examination is 
set be vitally concerned with the correctness of the examination 
as a means of measurement. So long as there are two or three 
examinations covering the same ground, it is impossible to be 
sure what the results show. One hears, for instance, that the 
comprehensive examinations are taken, for the most part, by the 
better prepared candidates. 

The last commission was authorized by the Board in 1924 
“to consider the report of the American Classical League and 
to prescribe readings in Latin for 1929, 1930, and 1931.” Later 
the commission was authorized “to deal with the question of 
simplification of the examinations set in Latin.’”” The commission 
interpreted its instructions as giving it warrant to consider the 
whole question of the definition of the requirement and the con- 
tent of the examinations set by the Board. The members of this 
commission were: Richard M. Gummere, Penn Charter School; 
Harry M. Hubbell, Yale University; John C. Kirtland, Phillips 
Exeter Academy; Nelson G. McCrea, Columbia University; 
Walter V. McDuffee, Central High School, Springfield, Mass. ; 
Alfred E. Porter, New Haven High School; Earl W. Taylor, 
Roxbury Latin School; Alice Walton, Wellesley College ; George 
FE. Howes, Williams College (Chairman). The Board voted on 
April 10, 1926, to adopt the definition of the requirement in 
Latin proposed by the commission, and all examinations after 
this year will be set under this definition. The effect of the 
acceptance by the Board of the commission’s recommendations 
may be summarized thus: There is to be hereafter no prescrip- 
tion of the amount or content of the Latin reading of the 
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schools; examinations will be set only upon passages which the 
candidates may be presumed not to have seen previously; Latin 
composition will not be required in the fourth year of Latin 
study ; there will be a word-list for the guidance of the Board’s 
examiners and the teachers of candidates preparing for the 
Board’s examinations. It is expected that the examinations in 
three-year and fourth-year Latin will contain passages for “com- 
prehension at sight,” in addition to those for translation at sight, 
but this is at the discretion of the examiners. 

I have said that the quantity and range of the reading of the 
schools is no longer to be dictated by the requirement for admis- 
sion to college. The commission did recommend reading for 
each year in large terms, but the definition of the requirement is 
to make no mention of particular authors and works. It is to 
contain this simple statement: “The examinations will be adapted 
to the proficiency of those who have studied Latin in a systematic 
school course of five lessons each week, extending through two, 
three, or four years.’ These are the positive recommendations 
of the commission with reference to the choice of reading: that 
not less than one semester of the second, third, and fourth years 
of the course be devoted to the reading of selections from Caesar, 
Cicero, and Vergil, respectively; and that the early reading of 
the second year “be easy Latin which may be ‘made’ or adapted 
Latin.” It suggests that the reading for this year “may well 
include easy selections from such authors as Aulus Gellius, 
Eutropius, Nepos, Phaedrus, Quintus Curtius Rufus, and Vale- 
rius Maximus, or books of selections containing some of these 
together with other authors of prose works”; that in the third 
year selections from such authors as Pliny, Sallust, and Livy may 
be read; and in the fourth year selections from such works as the 
Metamorphoses, Tristia, Heroides, and Fasti of Ovid. A teacher 
who objects to any part of the reading proposed, or to the entire 
proposal, is perfectly free to follow his own judgment. 

This is the freedom for which teachers have been clamoring, 
and they must take the responsibility for a right use of it. So 
far as the colleges are concerned, their purposes are certainly not 
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best served by an arrangement which maintains a quantitative 
standard at the expense of the quality of the preparation of their 
students. There will hereafter be less excuse for the hurry which 
has vitiated much of the Latin work in our schools. Since profit- 
less reviews of a prescription with the sole purpose of prepara- 
tion for examination on it will be unnecessary, and the material 
can be more carefully graded, it is entirely possible that more 
will be read than now, but it is not likely that there wiil be any 
abrupt or revolutionary change in the content of the school 
course. The reading is likely to change greatly only in the third 
year, where the choice is now limited through the lack of books 
suitable for use in American schools. For the second year there 
are available several books containing selections of various excel- 
lence, and such selections will doubtless be made for the other 
years. The reading of the classics in selections is the common 
practice in European schools, and may be pedagogically sounder 
than our traditional monotony. It is to be hoped, however, that 
we shall hold to sufficient continuous reading each year to give 
pupils a clear idea of some entire work. The advantages of a 
flexible course of reading are stated in these words in the report 
of the commission of 1908: “A change may be made when an 
author or style becomes wearisome or has grown so familiar 
that the change makes for a maximum of accomplishment, and 
the student who must repeat a year’s work will generally do bet- 
ter if he has new reading. Besides, all authors and works are 
not equally suitable for all schools; difference in age and grasp 
should be taken into account, and students usually read with 
most interest and profit that to which their teachers come with 
most enthusiasm. The teacher, too, should have some incentive 
to increase his own familiarity with the literature.” 

The writer long opposed the omission of Latin composition 
from the work of the fourth year, but has become convinced that 
this action will be beneficial to the cause of the sound teaching 
of Latin if the time thus gained is turned to good account. Much 
of the work in composition now shows no adequate return. Some 
of our number seem to forget that the writing of Latin is no 
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longer taught as an art in American schools. It is not required 
in college, and for admission to college all that is really demanded 
is the ability to show a modicum of familiarity with Latin forms 
and constructions. ‘This should not require training in school for 
more than three years. Finally, the requirement that Latin com- 
position be studied in the fourth year has been causing endless 
difficulty. It has been abandoned by many colleges, and the 
resulting lack of uniformity has had the usual result. 

The recommendation that is likely to be most attacked is that 
of a word-list, but most persons who have had experience in 
setting examinations in translation at sight will assent to the 
reasons given by the commission for this recommendation. The 
existence of a prescription and an accepted course of reading 
has made it possible hitherto to determine what words should be 
known by the candidate, and the Board’s examiners have care- 
fully scrutinized for this purpose the vocabulary of passages 
proposed for the sight-examinations, with the help of special 
lexicons and lists giving the usage of the words in the works 
likely to have been read by candidates. Now that there is to be 
no prescription, an examiner would not be warranted in assuming 
that all candidates had read any particular part of a work, or 
had read the particular work at all. The fixing of a required 
vocabulary not only will make it possible to set passages for 
translation that shall be, in respect of their vocabulary, just and 
fair for all candidates, but will be useful in keeping the reading 
of the schools within reasonable bounds. 

So long as there was a prescription for examination and the 
range of the reading of the schools was dictated, it was less easy 
to show the importance of a word-list, and the failure of the 
commissions of 1908 and 1916 to act favorably upon the pro- 
posal for the adoption of such a list was, perhaps, to be expected. 
The argument that has been most used by those who have 
opposed the proposal is that the list would be learned. ‘Those 
who argue thus obviously have no knowledge of the fact that 
modern methods of teaching foreign languages make much of 
the study of vocabulary, but they should know that vocabularies 
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are included in the lessons of our Latin beginning-books and 
manuals of composition, and that there are at least four lists in 
use in the schools. The State of New York has its official list. 
Yet the list of the Board is not offered as a thing to be learned 
bodily, and the candidate who believes that the learning of a list 
of words will, in itself, prepare him to pass examinations in 
sight-translation is sure to be greatly disappointed. The chief 
use of the list in teaching will be to insure that the pupil learns 
the most important words that he meets in his reading, but these 
words should be learned in their setting in the text. 

An important consideration is that freedom of choice of read- 
ing would be nullified by the knowledge that examiners passed 
upon the vocabulary of sight-examinations with reference to the 
old canon. Indeed, this has been the case in recent years. Those 
who were best acquainted with the work of the Board knew 
that Lodge’s Vocabulary of High School Latin was used to 
determine the fitness of a word for inclusion in an examination 
in translation at sight, and this knowledge undoubtedly influ- 
enced them in their selection of material for reading. Others 
had a right to expect the same knowledge. From now on all 
teachers will be on an equal footing in this respect. The result 
should be entirely salutary, for the list is so broad that no normal 
classical Latin is likely to be excluded through its influence, while 
it will help to expose the reading that is entirely unsuited to 
American schools. Professor Lodge’s l’ocabulary took into 
account a much narrower range of reading than the Board’s list, 
and it is significant that the words which it included were found 
to meet the needs of students who read outside of this range. I 
quote from the preface of the book: “A student who has at his 
command these 2000 words will have the vocabulary of fully 
nine tenths of all the ordinary Latin that he is likely to come into 
contact with. He will really have much more, because the remain- 
ing tenth contains a large proportion of compounds of words 
already known.” 

Professor Lodge advocated in this preface the plan that has 
at last been adopted. He wrote, and this in 1907: “Now the final 
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step in securing the definiteness in high school teaching that is 
so necessary is for the colleges to insist upon the ability to read 
Latin at sight with fair accuracy, and, with this end in view, to 
demand the knowledge of a limited number of words of common 
occurrence, other words to be explained in foot-notes to the pas- 
sages set. Teachers will then know just what to expect and the 
reading and marking of sight papers will easily be reduced to 
scientific accuracy.” It should be added that competent authori- 
ties have welcomed the promise of a word-list by the Board as a 
long step forward. For instance, the School Review (April, 
1926), commenting favorably upon the report of the commission 
as showing “that progress is being made in the direction of a 
more intelligent treatment of Latin in American education,” 
called the proposal for a word-list “perhaps the clearest indication 
that a scientific method of dealing with Latin is being developed.” 

The list has recently been published by the Board. The words 
which compose it have been chosen, for the most part, in the light 
of the statistical studies of Mr. Stephen A. Hurlbut, who has 
carried forward the examination of the vocabulary of Latin 
writers which was begun many years ago by Professor Lodge. 
The preparation of the list itself is also largely the work of Mr. 
Hurlbut, but the responsibility for the result lies with the com- 
mittee to which the Board intrusted this task. The committee 
not only directed the work, but spent many days in considering 
the claims of every word proposed for inclusion in the list. They 
compared the completed list, moreover, with the lists of Lodge 
and Browne, and tested it by many of the examinations in sight- 
translation set by the Board in recent years, to make sure that 
it was adequate, and that the procedure which had been followed 
had not led to the omission of necessary words. The words are 
chosen with reference to the frequency of their occurrence in 
Caesar’s Gallic and Civil Vars, Nepos, ten orations of Cicero, 
and his De Senectute and De Amicitia, Sallust’s Catiline and 
Jugurthine War, Vergil’s Aencid, Bucolics, and Georgics, and 
six books of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. The calculations upon which 
the choice is based gave a preference to the words most useful 
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both in the reading of the given stage and in that to be done later, 
but somewhat greater weight was assigned to words in the tradi- 
tional reading of the schools. 

There are, in all, about eighteen hundred words in the list, 
arranged in three columns, in regard of the Board’s examinations 
in two-year, three-year, and four-year Latin. It is expected that 
about nine hundred of the words will be known by the end of the 
second year of the course, and the other nine hundred are divided 
equally between the two later years. In conformity with the 
recommendation of the commission, English equivalents are not 
given, and many Latin words are omitted which occur with suf- 
ficient frequency to justify the expectation that candidates will 
know them. These are compounds and derivatives whose meaning 
the candidate should be able to infer from the meaning of primi- 
tives which are given in the list, and words whose meaning should 
be known from English derivatives. Examiners should be free to 
demand that examinees be able to handle such words, even if they 
have never been met before. The committee assumes that the 
examinee will be expected to know only the prefixes and suffixes 
that are of common occurrence, but that his ability to infer the 
meaning of words from their derivation will increase from year 
to year. 

Examinations in comprehension at sight were recommended in 
the Report of the Classical Investigation. ‘They can be made a 
surer test than translation at sight, since the ability of a candidate 
to write clear English enters into the latter. Everyone who has 
had experience in correcting examinations knows how difficult it 
is to determine whether the examinee understands the sentence 
which he is attempting to translate. Even the presence or absence 
of marks of punctuation often produces utter confusion in the 
meaning of the English sentence. In the case of the _Board’s 
examinations the recommendation of the commission looks to a 
larger sampling of the knowledge of the candidate and a fuller 
testing of his mastery of the language. The test in comprehension 
at sight will take the place in the three-year examination of ele- 
mentary grammatical questions intended primarily for candidates 
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offering oniy two years of Latin. In the case of fourth-year Latin 
it will take the place of the test in composition. The centering of 
attention upon the new test should have a beneficial effect upon 
the methods of the schools. At present there is a general belief 
among pupils that Latin can be translated without any thought of 
the meaning of the original. Indeed, the methods employed by 
many teachers contribute to the formation of a deplorable habit 
of rendering words, not ideas. Seidom does one find a class that 
is accustomed to give, either before or after translating, any sort 
of explanation of the author’s meaning, and mistakes in transla- 
tion are regularly ascribed by the teacher to a failure to notice 
form and constructon. It is, of course, altogether futile to get the 
translation of a sentence from an examination of grammatical 
relations alone, although the meaning cannot be got without this 
examination. 

The report of the commission which formulated the new defi- 
nition of the requirement was received with almost unanimous 
satisfaction by teachers of Latin in the schools and colleges, and 
was strongly approved by educational authorities generally. Some 
criticism has arisen from a failure to recognize the function of 
the Board, which is the administration of a system of examina- 
tions, and not the formulation of requirements which shall best 
serve the colleges that admit students on certificates from the 
schools. I cannot, however, believe that the setting of a quanti- 
tative requirement in Latin is of great importance to such colleges. 
Certificates are worth whatever the standards of the schools issu- 
ing them are worth, and a pupil who has mastered four books of 
Vergil, for instance, is better material for the college and for the 
freshman Latin class than one who has been carried through six 
books without learning any Latin. Of course, any college may 
refuse to accept a certificate on the ground that the quantity of 
Latin read by the applicant for admission is inadequate. 

I wish, in conclusion, to urge that teachers of Latin make a 
sincere and zealous effort to realize all the good promised by the 
new definition of the requirement. The effort will not be easy, but 
I am fully convinced that it will be worth while. 











THE MOST MODERN VOICE FROM ANTIQUITY ? 


By CuHartes C. Mrerow 
Colorado College 


We are attracted by the strange and by the familiar, by the re- 
mote in space or time or thought and by the intimate things of 
home, by unapproachable grandeur and by the comforting pres- 
ence of what is simple, unassuming, and well known. But most 
of us are contented by a mere glimpse of surpassing greatness; 
true satisfaction and happiness are found in the lowlier, the less 
unattainable experiences of our common, everyday life. This is 
as true of literature as it is of places and people and occassions — 
the stuff from which our literature is made. I suppose the reason 
for this is largely subjective. We are most deeply affected by 
accounts of such emotions as we ourselves have experienced or 
imagined, such hazards and encounters as we ourselves have 
known. The kinship of humanity throughout the ages is a pro- 
foundly moving thought. As Andrew Lang has well expressed 
it: 

The charm of all ancient literatures, one often thinks, is the finding 
of ourselves in the past. It is as if the fable of repeated and recur- 
ring lives were true; as if in the faith, or unbelief, or merriment, or 
despair, or courage, or cowardice, of men long dead, we heard the 
echoes of our own thoughts, and the beating of hearts that once were 
our own. 


Perhaps Ovid had a clear understanding of the reason for the 
popularity of his works and was not moved solely by conceit when 
he said: 


Although my time has produced great poets, fame has not been 
envious of my genius, and although I count many as superior to 


1 Read at the Twenty-first Annual Meeting of the Classical Association of 
Kansas and Western Missouri, Topeka, Kansas, April 23, 1927. 
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myself, I shall be spoken of as not less than they and shall be read 
the most over all the world. 


Yet it was not he but a somewhat older contemporary who 
seems to have won the distinction of being read the most over all 
the world, the poet of whom Ovid merely remarks: 


Et tenuit nostras numerosus Horatius aures. 


Horace has caught and held the attention and the affection of 
successive generations from his day to our own. It seems as if 
Maecenas had imposed his dying wish not only upon his friend, 
the Emperor Augustus, but upon a far greater throng throughout 
the ages. Horati Flacci ut mei memor esto, he said; but the prime 
minister of a great emperor is less well known today than is the 
freedman’s son. Nor is the reason far to seek. For 

Hark you! from yonder Sabine farm 
Echo the songs of long ago, 

With power to soothe and grace to charm 
What ills humanity may know ; 

With that sweet music in the air, 
"Tis love and summer everywhere. 

Gladstone and Conington, Eugene Field, Franklin P. Adams 
and the Whichers have all in their turn played the part of an- 
nouncer in broadcasting to a diverse but appreciative audience the 
most modern voice from Antiquity. 

Horace appeals to us as modern partly because he sings of 
deathless themes. His poems deal with home and _ friendship, 
with love and warfare, with religious faith and with death. 

He is modern too in his outlook upon life; and his kindly 
spirit, his tolerance, his sense of humor, his doctrine of the golden 
mean, all serve to endear him to our present age. 

Last, but not least, he has contrived to live on in his works. 
We picture his physical, bodily presence: “slight of stature, and 
gray before his time’’; his temperament: “a lover of sunshine, 
short-tempered yet readily appeased’; his love of companionship 
and good cheer. We know him for a scholar and a gentleman 
and we are glad to welcome him as a friend. 
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Let us give ear for a few moments to the familiar yet never 
tiresome strains from his Lesbian lyre. 
He sings of Home: 
domus Albuneae resonantis 
Et praeceps Anio ac Tiburni lucus et uda 
Mobilibus pomaria rivis. 


He prays that Tibur may be the haven of his old age (i. 6); 
he dedicates to Diana, guardian of hills and groves, the pine that 
overshadows his house (iii. 22) ; he asks the blessing of F'aunus, 
god of the woodland, upon his flocks (iii. 18) ; he takes delight in 
cool flowing springs (iii. 13), in the peace and seclusion of the 
Sabine hills (iii. 29). “This was what I craved,’ he says 
(Satires ii. 6), “a bit of land, not so very large, where I might 
have a garden and near the house a stream of ever flowing water 
and a little woodland rising beyond. The gods have dealt even 
more generously with me and better.” 

Friendship is a theme of which he never tires: 


Nil ego contulerim iucundo sanus amico. 


We think at once of the three great men of his day whose names 
are associated so closely with his: Vergil, soul of his soul (i. 3.), 
Maecenas, whose very destiny was linked with his own (ii. 17), 
the great Emperor whose peaceful reign seems like one long glad 
holiday (iv.5). Nor must we forget Lucius Varius and Plotius 
Tucca, the editors of the Aeneid, mutual friends of both Horace 
and Vergil — 
animae, qualis neque candidiores 
Terra tulit. 


And there are many more whose names occur repeatedly in his 
poems. Not least attractive among the glimpses of his personal 
life which Horace affords us in his literary work is that of his 
vacation days on the Sabine Farm: 

O nights and banquets of the gods, wherein my friends and I 
partake before the hearth, the while I feed the saucy house-slaves 
with the fragments that remain. . . . Then we converse: not mere 
gossip about our neighbors’ houses and lands or the latest news of the 
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theater, but we discuss what really affects us and what it would be 
to our loss not to know: whether man is made happy by wealth or by 
virtuous living ; or what induces one to form friendships, self-interest 
or fineness of character ; and what is the nature of goodness and what 
its highest manifestation. 


Horace professes to be pre-eminently the poet of love. He 
protests when called upon to immortalize the martial exploits of 
Agrippa and Augustus (i. 6): 


Nos convivia, nos proelia virginum 
Cantamus. 


Indeed he might perhaps have claimed, with William Morris, 


Of Heaven or Hell I have no power to sing, 
I cannot ease the burden of your fears, 

Or make quick-coming death a little thing, 
Or bring again the pleasure of past years, 
Nor for my words shall ye forget your tears, 
Or hope again for aught that | can say, 

The idle singer of an empty day. 


Yet for some at least of his love lyrics he claims inspiration: 


In me tota ruens Venus 
Cyprum deseruit. 


Nevertheless, with a few notable exceptions, the love poems of 
Horace lack the ring of sincerity which is so characteristic of the 
work of Catullus or of Heinrich Heine. These last are kindred 
spirits, separated by the vast abyss of time. Listen to the con- 
vincing tones of the great Roman lover: 

Ille mi par esse deo videtur, 

Iile, si fas est, superare divos 

Qui sedens adversus identidem te 

Spectat et audit. 


Lingua sed torpet, tenuis sub artus 

Flamma demanat, sonitu suopte 

Tintinant aures, gemina teguntur 
Lumina nocte. 
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So, too, the German writer of lyrics betrays his deep personal 
feeling in his bitter though beautiful verses: 


Wer zum ersten Male liebt, 
Sei’s auch gliicklos, ist ein Gott; 
Aber wer zum zweiten Male 
Gliicklos liebt, der ist ein Narr. 


Ich, ein solcher Narr, ich liebe 
Wieder ohne Gegenliebe ; 

Sonne, Mond und Sterne lachen, 
Und ich lache mit — und sterbe. 


The love poems of Horace are almost too perfect to be sincere. 
And yet we find in them many a well-remembered line that car- 
ries its deep appeal and seems peculiarly of the present day. 
What better valentine than: 


Tecum vivere amem, tecum obeam libens! 


Or this: 
O matre pulchra filia pulchrior ! 


And again: 
Miseri, quibus intemptata nites! 


Another notable example is the final stanza of the ode on Jeal- 
ousy (1. 13): 
Felices ter et amplius, 
Quos inrupta tenet copula nec malis 
Divolsus querimoniis 
Suprema citius solvet amor die. 

For genuine pathos and the ring of truth we must turn rather 
to such poems as this from which I[ have just quoted or to the first 
ode of the fourth book: 

Intermissa, Venus, diu 
Rursus bella moves. Parce, precor, precor, 
with its pitiful lines: 


Sed cur heu, Ligurine, cur 
Manat rara meas lacrima per genas? 


- 
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or to that ode (iii. 26), professedly a renunciation of Venus and 
all her works, in which at the close — with a touch of the unex- 
pected that savors of bitterness — the poet cries: 


Sr 
regina, sublimi flagello 
tange Chloen semel arrogantem. 
But enough of love! 
Horace sings too of warfare and love of country. Who has 
not heard his stirring words (ili. 2): 
Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori. 


The six great patriotic odes that stand at the beginning of the 
third book are among his finest work. Rarely has there been 
more adequate expression given to the characteristic virtues that 
make a country great. Let me remind you of some of his notable 
lines : 

Desiderantem quod satis est (iii. 1). 

Iustum et tenacem propositi virum (iii. 3). 

Vis consili expers mole ruit sua (iii. 4). 

Dis te minorem quod geris, imperas (iii. 6). 
We are warned against greed and brute force and enjoined to be 
tenacious of purpose in a righteous cause and duly mindful of the 
mercies of Heaven. 

Perhaps remembering his own inglorious participation in the 
battle of Philippi (ii. 7), Horace is rarely carried away by en- 
thusiasm for war, though he is ready, on occasion, to celebrate 
the results of successful combat and to welcome the soldier from 
distant campaigns. Civil war in particular fills his heart with 
sadness and a sense of guilt. 

Cui dabit partis scelus expiandi 
Iuppiter ? 
he cries (i. 2) ; and again (1i. 1): 
Quod mare Dauniae 
Non decoloravere caedes ? 
Quae caret ora cruore nostro? 
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It is not war but the benefits of peace that are really his theme 
(iv. 15). You recall the notable eight line catalogue of the bless- 
ings ushered in by Augustus’ reign (iv. 5), beginning: 

Tutus bos etenim rura perambulat, 


and closing with the verse: 
Culpam poena premit comes. 
Horace, like the present-day poet of England, hopes for 


An end, an end to that wild blood-red age, 
That made and keeps us blind. 
Non ira, quae procudit enses 

Et miseras inimicat urbes. (iv. 15) 


On the other hand (iii. 4) : 
Vim temperatam di quoque provehunt 
In maius. ; 
In fact we cannot but feel in reading Horace an undertone of 
seriousness and a reverent spirit, despite the apparent thoughtless 
gayety of so many of his poems and the characteristic Epicurean } 
viewpoint. He characterizes himself (i. 34) as 
Parcus deorum cultor et infrequens, 
yet he has given us the beautiful picture of the innocent country 
maiden (ili. 23), with palms upraised to heaven in prayer: 
Caelo supinas si tuleris manus 
to emphasize his belief in the efficacy of the prayer of simple, child- 
like faith: 
Immunis aram si tetigit manus. 
We may even imagine as his further thought: 


But now — I dare to dream that I might be, 
Perhaps, who have been idle in the earth, 
Something more noble, something better worth — 
If she should sometimes say a prayer for me. 
For — despite the optimistic predictions of his brighter hours 
— the world has fallen on evil days (does this too have a modern 
ring’): 
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Aetas parentum, peior avis, tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Progeniem vitiosiorem. (iii. 6) 
As for Horace himself, in his darker hours (iv. 1) : 
Me nec femina nec puer 
Iam nec spes animi credula mutui 


Nec certare iuvat mero 
Nec vincire novis tempora floribus. 


This, I know, is not the usual portrait of the poet. 
Yet even in his brightest verses Horace often ends in a minor 
key. 
Solvitur acris hiems grata vice veris et Favoni 
he sings (i. 4) and paints the delights of spring. And then he 
suddenly adds: 
Pallida Mors aequo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas 
Regumque turris. 
And again, after singing the praises of Tibur (ii. 6) and recount- 
ing its beauties, he says: 
. ibi tu calentem 
Debita sparges lacrima favillam 
Vatis amici. 
The shortness of human life seems ever present in his thoughts, 
and not once only does he say (ii. 14): 
Eheu fugaces, Postume, Postume, 
Labuntur anni. 
It is, perhaps, a trait of our common humanity. 

And yet his outlook upon life is by no means prevailingly sad. 
Horace has a saving sense of humor which prompts him to write 
a playful poem on his escape from death by the agency of a falling 
tree (ii. 13) ; he writes an inimitable “Ode to a Jug” (iii. 21): 


O nata mecum consule Manlio. 


He pokes fun at a scholarly friend who would turn soldier (i. 29) 
— reversing the natural course of events and endeavoring to make 
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a sow’s ear out of a silk purse! He recounts, in burlesque style, 
his escape from a wolf and draws a moral highly complimentary 
to himself (i. 22) as one 

Integer vitae scelerisque purus. 
He even has the wit to prophesy his own immortality in the trans- 
formation scene of the twentieth ode of the second book — “The 
Poet as Bird’? —in which we actually see the wings sprouting 
from behind his shoulder blades! 

His doctrine of the golden mean is proof of his tolerant and 

equable spirit (11. 10): 

Sperat infestis, metuit secundis 

Alteram sortem bene praeparatum 

Pectus. 


His advice to Licinius might well be heeded in the present day: 
Rebus angustis animosus atque 
Fortis appare: sapienter idem 
Contrahes vento nimium secundo 
Turgida vela. 
Even his sadness is touched with wisdom (i. 24) : 
Durum: sed levius fit patientia, 
Quicquid corrigere est nefas. 
He knows the beatitude of a contented spirit. Peace of mind, 
he says (11. 16), is not to be purchased by gold or precious stones 
or purple raiment. Travel is not potent to produce a change of 
temperament : 


Patriae quis exsul se quoque fugit ? 
Nothing is wholly blessed, and the poorest may find true peace: 
Vivitur parvo bene. 


What manner of man he was is revealed, as we have seen, in 
his familiar odes, but it is in his earlier poems that we gain some- 
times an even greater insight into his character. In the saddest 
of his poems (iii. 6) Horace traces the disasters that have marred 
his times to a widespread neglect of religious observance and a 
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gradual breaking down of the home and of family life, in conse- 
quence of a growing laxity in the marital relation. 

There is a sharp contrast between this modern tendency and 
the memories of his own childhood days. He recalls the sacrifices 
made on his behalf by his father, “a poor man on a smal! farm,” 
whose greatest claim to gratitude and undying remembrance rests 
not so much on the fact of his having provided for his son the 
advantages of education in school and at college as on the per- 
sonal pains which he took to mold the boy’s character. “He 
used to go about with me to all my teachers, a most incorruptible 
guardian. .. . He kept me chaste, the primary requisite of an hon- 
orable life, free not only from all evil conduct but from a ques- 
tionable reputation as well.’”’ The poet’s father used a practical 
method in his moral instruction, calling the lad’s attention to out- 
standing examples of the consequences of an evil life and to the 
rewards of virtuous habits —a practice which Horace continued 
for himself in later years. “It is in this fashion,” he remarks 
(Satires i. 4), “that I reflect on my acquaintances, with tight 
closed lips ; and when I find the leisure, I amuse myself by putting 
my thoughts on paper.” Many of his satires have the characteris- 
tics of a diary edited for publication. And how familiar and 
modern many of his experiences seem in this later age of the 
world’s history. Horace goes on a journey (Satires i. 5) and 
suffers from the common discomforts of travel in the country: 
crowded inns, boisterous companions, the mosquitoes and noisy 
frogs in the marshes, the delays and accidents of the day’s en- 
counters. To offset all this he finds pleasant companionship 
along the way, recreation and refreshment, amusing incidents, 
and finally the end of his journey. 

Again he meets a bore who makes life miserable for him at the 
time but afterwards affords the material for a humorous poem 
(Satires i. 9) in which he is pilloried for all future generations. 


We can readily recognize his counterpart — to our sorrow — in 


our present-day life and experience. Horace’s literary notes (e.g., 
Satires i. 4 and 10; also ii. 1) are thoroughly modern and of con- 
tinuing interest; his philosophy is kindly and wise; he is the au- 
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thor of many a familiar maxim. Let me recall a few to your 
minds : 


“Whatever folly the rulers commit is visited upon the people.” 
“Well begun is half done; dare to be wise: Begin!” 
“The man who has enough should wish for nothing more.” 
“Unless the vessel is clean its contents are sure to be sour.”’ 
“Anger is a brief madness — rule your spirit.”’ 
“Quo semel est tmbuta recens servabit odorem 
: Sage 
Testa diu. (All these from Epistles i. 2) 
Perhaps the best concise expression of his philosophy of life is 
that contained in his familiar poetic letter to the poet Albius Tibul- 
lus (Epistles i. 4). He covets for himself and his friends the 
power to think and to speak wisely, influential associates, good 
name, health, and the means of living decently. And then he 
adds this characteristic admonition: “Amid hopes and cares, 
anxieties and annoyances, regard each day that dawns as your 
last; the unexpected hour brings satisfaction.’ Coupling this 
glimpse of his personality with a sketch of his outward person he 
remarks: ‘When you wish to laugh you may come to see me — 
fat, sleek, well groomed, a pig from the herd of Epicurus!”’ 
Vergil is doubtless the greatest poet of ancient Rome. Ovid 
continues to charm successive generations of admirers by the art 
of the story-teller, and to intrigue their imaginations by the bril- 
liance and the ultimate tragedy of his patrician existence. But it 
is the Venusian freedman’s son whose genial nature still con- 
tinues to win him friends. We find in the accents still re-echoing 
from the Sabine farm the most modern Voice from Antiquity. 


; 








THE ACQUISITION OF A VOCABULARY IN LATIN 


By Raymonp D. HARRIMAN 
University of Utah 


Much has been said or written on the size of vocabulary, the 
selection of vocabulary, and even the teaching of vocabulary, yet 
little if anything has been said on the teaching of understanding 
of vocabulary. If one were to judge from the textbooks on begin- 
ning Latin, the problems of vocabulary teaching are: 

(1) The acquisition of a certain number of words, preferably 
about 500 for the first year. 

(2) The selection of those words which are of greater use in 
Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil. 

(3) The selection of words with related English words. 

But the problem of the proper understanding of vocabulary has 
been either completely neglected or subordinated to the problem 
of determining what English word is most suitable in a translation 
of the Latin sentence. 

In this paper I am not interested in the discussion of either the 
number or the selection of words in the first-year work. And my 
interest in English derivatives is because of their relation to our 
problem of understanding of vocabulary. In the discussion of 
this problem one of the important factors is that of word-forma- 
tion. Let us first consider its treatment in our beginning texts. 
I quote from the preface of one of them: “Great emphasis is laid 
throughout the book on word-formation and word derivation.” 

Evidently,. however, in this textbook, word-formation is re- 
garded as consisting essentially of prefixing prepositions to verbs, 
since the suffixes are summarily disposed of by three references. 
The first is in the 64th lesson, where the pupil is told that “many 
Latin words are formed from others by means of suffixes thus,”’ 
and there follow eight examples, some of questionable value. 
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None of the suffixes is defined, although up to this lesson fifteen 
or more usable, definable, and understandable suffixes have been 
illustrated in the vocabularies. The second reference, in the 8&th 
lesson, is a pedagogically indefensible statement that “many Latin 
nouns denoting the agent or the doer are formed from Latin verbs 
by changing -us of the past participle to -or’ and “some of the 
Latin nouns have a feminine form in -triv.” The only other 
reference I was able to find is in the 97th lesson, where only one 
page is devoted to the naming of the suffixes -ia, -tia, -/as, -tudo, 
-idus, -osus, -ilis, -and -bilis, with one or two examples of each. 
If these are the examples of great emphasis, how should one 
characterize the absolute failure in other texts even to mention 
word-formation ? 

Most of the texts, however, seem to devote some time to the 
compounding of verbs. Some inform us that they do not “intro- 
duce Latin derivatives until after the primitive has been encount- 
ered, so that the task of mastering the lesson vocabularies may be 
simplified and the student taught to associate words according to 
their root meaning.”’ 

This, of itself, is a commendable practice, but to restrict the 
emphasis to root meanings is only half correct pedagogically. It 
may perhaps be asking too much of pupils who are sublimely 
ignorant of the force of prepositions as prefixes or adverbs in 
their own language, but surely the first uses of these Latin com- 
pounds should be accompanied by a beginning of an understanding 
of their uses. 

In general the treatment of prefixes, even if given far more 
attention than suffixes, is usually limited to the presentation of 
their literal meaning, although in one or two texts is found the 
intensive force of some prefixes. But to translate devoro in the 
vocabulary as “to eat up,’”’ unless the pupil understands the forces 
of “up” in the English, is less defensible even if more elegant 


” 


than to translate it “to gobble down.”’ In the following examples 
the textbooks faii utterly to train the pupil in the relations of 
simple and compound forms through ignoring the proper inter- 


pretation of the force of the prefix. Gradior is “to step, walk,” 
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but aggredior “to attack,”’ instead of “to step to or towards,” “‘to 
approach either with hostile or with friendly intent,” Le., “to 
attack or to address.” Pes is “foot,” but expedio “to set free,” 
impedio “‘to hinder,” instead of “to get one’s feet out of the way” 
and “‘to get one’s feet in the way.” Sedeo is “to sit,” but obsideo 
“to besiege,” instead of “to sit in the way of.” Pugno is “to 
fight,” but oppugno “to attack” and exrpugno “to capture by as- 
sault,” instead of “to fight against” and “to fight it out,” where 
ex has the intensive and not the literal meaning. Scribo is “to 
write,” but conscribo “to enlist, to enroll,” instead of “to write 
together,” i.e., in a list. Ago is “to drive,” among other specialized 
meanings, but subigo “to subdue,” instead of “to drive under,” 
ie., the yoke in indication of victory. Eo is “to go,” but seditio 
“discord,” instead of “the act of going apart,”’ especially of cit- 
izens hence “‘secession.”” Tendo is “to stretch,” but contendo “to 
struggle, to hasten,” instead of (1) “to stretch together, to strain 
with someone, to vie with,” (2) “to strain violently, to struggle, 
to hurry,” the one literal, the other intensive. Unless the pupil is 
given such training in the understanding not only of the root 
word but also of the varying prefix, his ability to adjust himself 
to new vocabulary is consequently hindered. 

Apparently one of the obsessions of our first-year texts is the 
giving of so-called English derivatives or related English words 
in whose selection thoughtful, pedagogical consideration plays 
absolutely no part. Let me give some examples culled from first- 
year texts: terra, “terrace”; amo, “amiable”: porto, “porter”; 


‘ 


sinistra, “sinister’’; prope, “propinquity”’ ; trans, “translate” ; casa, 
“cassock”’; occupo, “occupy”; hora, “hourly”; swim, “essence’’; 
bona, “bounty, bonus”; grata, “gracious, grateful’; mala, “‘mal- 
ady”’; misera, “miserable” ; dominus, “dominie” ; magister, “mas- 
ter, mister’; regnum, “reign”; servus, “servant, service”: nuntio, 
“announce, enunciate’”’; clarus, “clear, clarify”; sub, “subjoin”’; 
consilium, “counsel”; niger, “negro’’; noster, “nostrum’’; pro, 
“profit”: concito, “excitable”; tandem, “tandem’’; civitas, “city, 
civil’; genus, “genus, general, gender’; venus, “vent, ventila- 


tion”; habeo, “habit”; novus, “novel, novice”; periculum, “peril- 
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ous”; appropinquo, “approach” ; existimo, “estimate” ; auctoritas, 
“authority”; saxvum, “saxicole”; cognosco, “cognizant, recogni- 
tion” ; comparo, “compare”; consulo, “consultation” ; oportet, “op- 
portune.” What, I ask you, can a pupil make of such a hodge- 
podge? Of the forty-one Latin words over half are iilustrated by 
English words of Latin origin borrowed through the French, one 
from the Spanish, and one from the Scottish, all so changed by 
phonological development as to be almost unintelligible in rela- 
tion to the Latin. A third of them have strange suffixes in addi- 
tion. Three are of slang origin; of one the meaning has entirely 
changed from that of the original; one verb is illustrated by its 
frequentative. Two are unquestionably, and one probably, 
wrongly referred to the Latin word. 

Can anyone fail to see why pupils think “cattle’’ must mean 
“cats grown large,” that “pious” means “‘full of pie,” that “poetic 
license’? means a combination of “lie’’ and “sense,” etc., etc., ad 
nauseam? How long will we continue to make Mrs. Malaprops 
out of our pupils? Has not the time come to insist that we either 
teach properly Latin word-building and English derivatives or 
leave them entirely alone? Should not a pupil be able to analyse, 
explain, and understand Latin words or English derivatives not 
only with regard to root but also with regard to prefix and suffix? 

It has been well said of our efforts at making ourselves intelli- 
gible in English that we are understood not because of what we 
say but in spite of what we say. We Latin teachers may well 
apply that statement to our teaching of vocabulary. If the pupil 
understands his vocabulary —a contrary to fact condition, not- 
withstanding the indicative! — it will be in spite of our teaching 
not because of it. 

In the presentation of vocabulary, especially of the first-year 
texts, the emphasis seems to be upon the learning of certain words 
often recurring or otherwise important. In addition to the sug- 
gested reviews and the presence of a Latin vocabulary or words 
with English equivalents and vice versa, the use of notebooks is 
suggested in which the pupil shall place new words, standard 
vocabulary tests with the numerical value of each word have 
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been devised — all these to assist the pupil in assimilating more 
or less exactly the Latin words. 

Yet one wonders at the increase of exact equivalents as the 
student passes from the first year through Caesar and Cicero. 
For example in a first-year text, ratio is defined with three Eng- 
lish equivalents — ‘‘method, arrangement, plan”’; but in the vocab- 
ulary of a Caesar text are found twenty equivalents — ‘‘reckon- 
ing, account, estimate, design, plan, strategy, science, method, ar- 
rangement, cause, reason, regard, consideration, condition, 
state of affairs, manner, way, condition, terms, transaction,” and 
in a Cicero vocabulary thirty-two equivalents — “reckoning, ac- 
count, relation, reference, respect, regard, concern, consideration, 
course, conduct, procedure, manner, fashion, plan, condition, na- 
ture, kind, judgment, undertaking, ground, motive, reasoning, 
propriety, order, law, rule, theory, system, science, knowledge, 
view, Opinion.” 

We are told that over fifty per cent of the pupils habitually turn 
at once to their vocabularies when they meet a new word. Prob- 
ably, if the truth were known, just as many turn to their vocabu- 
laries to find an English word which will give sense in a particular 
sentence. Herein lies the fault of our vocabulary teaching. We 
do not make a Latin word into a living thing but into a number 
of dead meanings. It is something to be solved as a cross-word 
puzzle by the selection of the most appropriate English word 
given in the vocabulary. 

Even the notes in the Latin text of Caesar, Cicero, or Vergil 
assist in this questionable type of linguistic procedure. The 
pupil meets the word lacessendas ; not knowing the verb, he looks 
in the notes (and my own belief is that fifty per cent look first not 
at the vocabulary but at the notes to see if it may not be translated 
in part or in entirety, in that ever ready help for those who do not 
care to think for themselves). In the notes he finds that lacessen- 
das is translated “ought to be tried,” so it is unnecessary to look 
farther, even if he is entirely unaware of what lacessere itself 
means. 

In Woodring’s Study of the Quality of English in Latin Trans- 
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lation in the “Contributions to Education of Teachers College” 
(1925), some rather interesting conclusions were reached, with 
value to our own discussion. In answer to the question “How 
effective are the words used in Latin translation?” the following 
four points are pertinent : 


(1) The students who have had four years of Latin display a 
very limited English vocabulary in the translations from Latin into 
English. There is no effective choice of words or discriminating 
selection of meanings to suit the thought or the context. 

(2) Words are used as things in themselves. There is very little 
relationship between the words, phrases, and clauses in the paragraph 
as a whole. 

(3) Many Latin students seem to think that there is only one 
possible English translation for the Latin word regardless of its use 
in the sentence. Effective composition is impossible with this idea. 

(4) The correct, effective, and precise meaning of a word is 
conditioned by the relationship existing between it and the rest of the 
sentence or paragraph. This relationship was not discernible to many 
of the Latin students. “Words are not unalterable talismans but 
chameleon-hued symbols, taking shape and color from their associ- 


ates.” 


Elsewhere in the same study occur such statements as the fol- 
lowing: “These lists of translations show a strong tendency to 
use one meaning for a word.” “The meanings of nouns learned 
in the first year of Latin study are much in evidence.” “The 
indiscriminate choice of words and the combinations made account 
for a large per cent of English with no meaning used in the trans- 
lations. The fixed responses to Latin words account for the 
translations found in the selections studied.” 

It is perhaps reasonable to assume that we have become ob- 
sessed by the type of our beginning textbooks and that we are 
blinded to their very obvious faults. Surely no foreigner could 
be expected to learn English intelligently or to understand its 
vocabulary if his dictionary were constructed as our beginning- 
text vocabularies are. Permit me to parody somewhat. His pocket 
dictionary informs him that “head’’ means “the understanding,” 
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“bed” means “marriage,” “to weigh’? means “to judge,” “a 
pound” is “a place for confinement of animals,” “high’’ means 
“arrogant, haughty,’ and a “foot” is “12 inches.” Can you 
imagine his dismay as he painfully deciphers, “The understanding 
of the marriage which judges fifty places of confinement for ani- 
mals is more arrogant than twelve inches’? Yet he was merely 
trying to understand that “The head of the bed which weighs 
fifty pounds is higher than the foot.” Perhaps an Ollendorfian 
sentence, you may say, but certainly often paralleled by our own 
Latin students in Caesar, Cicero, or Vergil. Similarly the pupil 
who was translating into German the phrase “not a single thing” 
was able to produce —thanks to his vocabulary — Nicht ein 
unverheiratetes Ding, “not an unmarried thing.”’ 

In other words, have we taught our pupils, whether in English 
or in Latin, to see the development of words in their meaning? 
First, does he know that as he uses or misuses a host of words in 
English in a special application, such as “to pass the time’’ or “to 
spend the day,’ so the Roman spoke in his own tongue? Does he 
realize that agere dies has a meaning which he himself can deter- 
mine, or does he thumb the vocabulary for the special meaning 
to suit dies? 

Yet in the first-year texts I find such specialized definitions as 
aditus, “privilege of admittance”; acies, “line of battle’; civitas, 
“state”; detraho, “snatch”; facies, “beauty”; gratus, “pleasing” ; 
pareo, “obey”; praecedo, “surpass”; prodo, “go forth” (sic); 
aggredior, “attack”; obtineo, “obtain”; sedes, “dwelling place’; 
subigo, “subdue”; eripio, “rescue’’; pracsto, “excel”: confectus, 
“worn out,” and given apart from conficio, with the meanings 
“finish, accomplish, bring about.”’ 

Are words then in their particular meanings to be used for the 
teaching not only of basic vocabulary, which should grow quali- 
tatively as well as quantitatively, but also of the very principles of 
linguistic understanding? If the student of Latin ever learns 
language feeling, Sprachgefiihl, as the Germans call it, we shall 
have to right-about-face in vocabulary teaching. 

Someone in his idle moments thought of an educational slogan, 
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“Dead Languages for Dead People,’ and we calmiy sit by and 
allow the phrase “dead language” to go unchallenged. Is Latin 
dead? Not if we know our Latin. Any page whether it be of 
Caesar, Cicero, or Vergil — cross section as it were of the lan- 
guage — reveals words whose life may be made as apparent to the 
pupil as should be the words of his own everyday changing lan- 
guage. An understanding of Latin is not dependent upon the 
ability to give English pseudo-synonyms by the hundred for Latin 
words. It is dependent rather upon, first, the appreciation of the 
meaning of a word and, second, its uses or misuses. As a cut 
diamond has many facets, so has a word, and until we see the light 
reflected from each one, the word is dead, just as the diamond in 
the dark. But searching the vocabulary for a particular transla- 
tion is not the way to seek the light. 

Our textbooks are full of words which are excellent examples 
of the changes in meaning through use. Yet for the most part 
they are unknown, misunderstood, or disregarded. ‘lo expect a 
pupil to understand ipso facto such relations as aequius, “level, 
just, fair,” but aequor, ‘surface, sea” ; or amitto, “lose,” but mitto, 
“send”; civis, “citizen,” but civitas, “state”; conficio, “finish, ac- 
complish,” but confectus, “worn out, exhausted”; certus, “fixed, 
certain, sure,” but cerno, “separate, discern, see” ; exerceo, “train,” 
but exercitus, “army”; liber, “free,” but liberi, “children”; teim- 
pero, “regulate, refrain from,” but fempestas, ‘ 
“time’’ — to expect an understanding here is demanding too 
much, unless the path has already been made for the pupil. 

Has the pupil been taught the tendency of abstract nouns to 
become concrete in meaning? “Dwelling in the mountains” is 
different from “a dwelling in the mountains.” So with the Latin 
legio, “the act of picking”; erercitus, “the act of training”; civt- 
tas, “citizenship.”” Each however has developed a concrete force: 
legio, “a group of picked men, a legion” (in its development like 
our English word “gathering” ) ; exercitus, “a group of trained 
men, an army”; and civitas, “the group possessing citizenship, 
the state.” 

Has the pupil been shown how qualities are often transferred 


‘season,’ tempus, 
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from persons to objects, as superbus, which is given in the first- 
year texts as meaning only “haughty or proud,” was transferred 
to the things about which one might be “proud,” hence “splendid, 
magnificent,” as Vergil uses it in the Acneid? 

Has the pupil seen how usage makes a word now active, now 
passive, now intransitive, now transitive? ‘To give in the vocabu- 
laries pendeo as meaning “to hang” and pendo, “to pay,’’ causes 
confusion not only in the relation of the two forms from the 
same root but also in an understanding of the English deriva- 
tives. The specialization of meaning in the latter from “hang,” 
the transitive verb, through “weigh” to “‘pay,” offers an excellent 
example for both the development of understanding of meaning 
and for the understanding of development of meaning. In some 
textbooks gratus is given as meaning simply “pleasing” (active 
in sense), and gratia in the sense of “charm,” i.e., ““pleasingness,”’ 
shows the quality noun made from it. But gratia in the sense of 
“thanks” reflects the passive meaning “pleasedness” as well. 
Surgo is given in the textbooks as meaning “rise,” but it was 
originally transitive, “to straighten up,” and Vergil so uses it in 
the Aeneid, but like many other Latin words it was more often 
used intransitively. So with effugio, now with the ablative, now 
with the accusative, Habito, now with the accusative, now with 
the ablative, the syntax is determined by the meaning. 

Has the pupil realized that Cicero made use of the colloquial 
speech? Does he look up sane, for example, in his vocabulary 
and remain content with the translation “‘doubtless, truly, ete.” 
or is he made to see that Cicero has used sanus adverbially as 
we say “awfully” — comparable perhaps to our own expression, 
“soundly thrashed’’? 

Has the pupil seen that many of the words concerning mental 
and emotional life are simply metaphors from the physical world? 
Aequus may mean “level,” and from that aequor, “the level,” 
whether it be of land or sea —like our own English word of 
Latin origin and French spelling, “plain’’ — but figuratively if a 
man is aequius, he is “‘on the level,” so to speak — “fair or just.” 

3ut our textbooks are prone to forget just what the purpose of 
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a vocabulary is, and they supply rather a hodgepodge of meaning's 
suitable for translation rather than help to develop the understand- 





ing of vocabulary. For examples — and their name is legion — 
I have culled the following: ago, “do, drive, act, pass, spend”; 
caput, “head, chapter”; contendo, “fight, struggle, hasten” ; cornu, 
“horn, wing” ; dubito, “doubt, hesitate” ; gero, “wear, wage, carry 
on”; lego, “gather, read’; quam, “how, as, than”; refero, “bring 
back, report’’; reporto, “carry back, win” ; tucor, “look at, protect, 
maintain”; alienus, “another’s, unfavorable, foreign, of no conse- 
quence’; casus, “fall, chance, accident”; colo, “till, dwell in, wor- 
ship”; consequor, “follow, overtake, attain” ; defero, “carry away, 
refer, offer”; opprimo, “overwhelm, surprise.” Can anyone sup- 
port such pedagogy? Have we Latin teachers used vocabularies 
of this sort so long that we regard them as an established fact 
and not in need of thoughtful attention and revision? 

In the words of the mathematician, we teach words as if they 
were “constants,” the student learns them as “unknown quanti- 
ties,” but in reality they are “variables,” whose changes in mean- 
ing and use are worth investigating. 

I can think of no better motto for the teacher in his presenta- 
tion of words than the slang exclamation, “How did they get that 
way ?” 

Vocabulary is taught as if words were isolated. ‘Translations 
are rather the teaching of English synonyms than a help to the 
understanding of the Latin. The presentation of one word with 
its basic meaning and development by use according to ever pres- 
ent semantic tendencies is far better than the parrot-like learning 
of ten Latin words and English partial equivalents. The tenden- 
cies of language, whether it be specialization, generalization, 
transfer from person to object, change of abstract to concrete, or 
all of the other phases seen in colloquial speech of our own tongue 
— these are the important parts of vocabulary teaching, and until 
we realize that vocabulary, which is a living thing, must be taught 
as a living thing changing chameleon-like before our very eyes, 
we shall continue to quench the spark of life which burns on every 
page of Latin. 
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THE THIRD YEAR READING PROGRAM IN LATIN 


3y H. C. Nuttine 
University of California 


More than a decade ago the large number of failures in the 
Caesar year began to be a subject of earnest consideration; and 
the opinion steadily gained ground that the trouble was due, in 
part at least, to the fact that the period of preparation was too 
short. 

Everywhere the suggestion was made that beginning Latin be 
extended to cover three half-years, and that the added time be 
given largely to easy graded readings that would better equip the 
student for his attack upon the author of the second year. 

Undoubtedly a large forward step was taken in the recognition 
of the need of such a span to “bridge the gap” to Caesar; and it 
is gratifying that this plan now carries the approval of the Report 
of the Classical Investigation, and of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board by action recently taken. 

For the purpose in hand, no strictly classical Latin is well 
adapted ; and it is significant of changed attitude and a willingness 
to meet a practical difficulty in a practical way that at the present 
made” 


“ee 


time such generous recognition is accorded the utility of 
Latin for special purposes like this. Our one concern now is that 
the Latin shall be good Latin. 

The policies lately adopted by the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board look toward further change in the reading program. 
Thus, there are to be no required readings at all after the year’ 
1928, though it is recommended that at least one-half of the third 
year be devoted to Cicero, and a like part of the fourth te Vergil. 

Many a teacher doubtless will be at a loss as to the best way of 
taking advantage of this new-found freedom. But there seems 
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little room for doubt that the first half of the third year is the next 
point where readjustment is urgently called for. 

The situation here is somewhat analogous to that now being 
corrected at the beginning of the second year, in that Caesar is not 
a particularly good preparation for the reading of Cicero. At one 
leap the student is plunged into a new style, a new vocabulary, 
and a subject matter more or less abstruse and remote from the 
realm of his ordinary interest. 

It is true that the conventional six orations still enjoy a certain 
prestige that helps to maintain them in student estimation; but 
the lure is not sufficient to stem to any appreciable degree the 
much-to-be-regretted tendency to drop Latin at the end of the 
second year. Here, then, is another gap to be bridged. Clearly 
it is the problem of the fifth half-year to ease the transition from 
one author to the other, and to provide readings of greater human 
interest than the traditional course has offered. 

In this matter it will be all too easy to go wrong, as may be 
seen from experiments already being tried. Thus, in place of a 
part of the conventional program, some teachers are trying the 
speech for Marcellus, probably with the idea that this change will 
secure an interesting variety for the student. But the choice is a 
singularly unfortunate one. 

To a mature reader, this oration is interesting as bringing into 
high relief Caesar’s well-known policy of conciliation, and as dis- 
playing Cicero in the role of a politic and rather insincere flat- 
terer. But, to the pupil, the eleven pages are devoted to two 
thoughts on which the changes are rung with wearisome iteration, 
namely, the nobility of Caesar in pardoning Marcellus, and the 
pressing need that Caesar be saved to the state for many years to 
come. Divide these pages into fifteen assignments, and the result 
is deadly; and, worse still, the intricacy and necessary variety of 
expression are simply baffling to the immature mind. Recently 
there was opportunity to watch the struggles of an intelligent high- 
school boy with this speech. After faithful preparation and review 
‘under supervision, he was apt to be far from certain just what 
Cicero was trying to say. 
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In this connection it is a matter for regret that in the Report 
of the Classical Investigation the items in the reading program 
are arranged alphabetically, and not with reference to degree of 
suitability. Thus, for the third year, Nepos’ Lives and the Phor- 
mio of Terence are bracketed with Cicero’s Pro Marcello and De 
Finibus, which last is the despair of graduate students in Latin. 

There is some degree of accord between this procedure and 
certain remarks of Professor Hale which are quoted in Appendix 
B of the report, page 292: 


Imagine, now, two scenes: on the one hand, the Roman Forum, on 
Dec. 3, 63 B.c., with a mass of men and boys listening to Cicero as he 
tells the story of the entangling of the conspirators remaining in 
Rome; on the other, a modern schoolroom, on Dec. 3, 1886 a.p. In 
the former case Cicero has the floor as we say; in the latter case, the 
teacher, book in hand, his pupils before him. Both audiences want to 
get at the same thing — what Cicero has to say. In the first scene 
Cicero proceeds : 

“Rem publicam, Quirites, vitamque omnium vestrum, bona, for- 
tunas, coniuges liberosque vestros, atque hoc domicilium clarissimi 
imperi, fortunatissimam pulcherrimamque urbem, hodierno die deo- 
rum immortalium summo erga vos amore, laboribus consiliis periculis 
meis, e flamma atque ferro ac paene ex faucibus fati ereptam et vobis 
conservatam ac restitutam videtis.” 

When this has been said, every soul that has heard him knows pre- 


cisely what he means. 


Supposing the lad in the Roman audience to have followed the 
S 

speaker successfully here, one wonders how he might have fared 

with some passages in Pro Marcello: 


Nam omnes idem sentiunt, quod ex omnium precibus et lacrimis 
sentire potuisti; sed quia non est omnibus stantibus necesse dicere, a 
me certe dici volunt, cui necesse est quodam modo, et quod fieri decet 
—M. Marcello a te huic ordini populoque Romano et rei publicae 
reddito — fieri id intellego ($33) 

Quod autem summae benevolentiae est, quae mea erga illum omni- 
bus semper nota fuit, ut vix C. Marcello, optimo et amantissimo fra- 


tri, praeter eum quidem cederem nemini, cum id sollicitudine, cura, 
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labore tam diu praestiterim, quam diu est de illius salute dubitatum, 
certe hoc tempore, magnis curis, molestiis, doloribus liberatus, praes- 
tare debeo (§34).? 


In regard to the American boy, much water has passed under 
the bridge since Professor Hale wrote the words quoted above. 
In the good old days of prescription and unquestioning obedience 
the teacher had a great advantage; but now, with practically free 
election, the rising generation is not slow to reject anything that 
seems dull and toilsome, and lends but a deaf ear to advice to 
choose what older persons recommend as “good training” for the 
adolescent mind. Indeed their attitude in this matter is somewhat 
like that of the precocious infant who is reported to have said on 
his arrival at his grandmother’s home: “Now grandma, I want it 
understood from the start that I do not care for ‘nutritious’ food.” 

Whatever may have been possible of accomplishment under 
conditions existing forty years ago, the fact remains that in this 
day and generation students at the end of the second year in Latin 
are not well prepared to read Cicero. Whether they have been 
trained by the direct method or the indirect method, by the upright 
method or the downright method, by the strait-laced method or the 
slipshod method (the last method much in vogue), when they 
emerge at length from Caesar’s forests a sentence like the opening 
period of the third Catilinarian just cited looks to them much as 
the Labyrinth must have appeared to Theseus. 

There is a real and serious problem at this point : How best may 
the content of the fifth semester be made so attractive that more 
students will be encouraged to go on into third-year work? And, 
at the same time, whence can the reading be provided that will 
contribute most effectively to the student’s preparation for Cicero? 

Haphazard selection promises little in this connection. Any real 
solution of the problem must be based on conclusions that are 
reached after frank consideration of the difficulties which con- 
front a Caesar student abruptly introduced to Cicero. Three of 

1 Some go so far as to question whether this sort of composition was not 


hard even for an adult; see “Was Latin Difficult for a Roman?” by Eugene S. 
McCartney, in the CLassicaL JouRNAL, XXIII, 163 ff., espe. 182. 
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the most important have already been indicated above, namely: 
(1) a new vocabulary, (2) a new and complex style, (3) subject 
matter rather abstruse and remote from the natural thought and 
interest of youth. 

It may fairly be a question where first to take hold here; but 
probably all will agree that vocabulary is an essential and safe 
rallying point. Suppose, therefore, that the fifth semester be 
devoted to readings replete with human interest and introducing 
the Ciceronian vocabulary, but postponing to the sixth half-year 
complexity of sentence structure and more abstract content. 

If no objection is entered to the introduction here of made and 
adapted Latin, with controlled vocabulary, it is easily possible to 
construct a series of readings, dealing with ancient life, that would 
far exceed in general interest the conventional program, and which 
would insensibly prepare the student for the coming wrestle with 
Cicero. Such a plan has the substantial advantage that it singles 
out one difficulty for mastery before others are attacked. 

In any case, and pending a definite solution of this problem, the 
individual teacher should not be left to grope about unaided. It 
might be well if this whole matter of reading program in the 
schools were made a subject for special consideration in the sum- 
mer sessions throughout the country. Certainly many a teacher 
would profit by the actual reading of Latin texts under the direc- 
tion of an instructor able to choose wisely because of familiarity 
with a wide range of Latin authors, acquaintance with the litera- 


ture of the subject, and a sympathetic attitude toward the prob- 
lems of the high-school course. 











Hotes 


[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent 
direct to John A. Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl.] 


SOPHOMORES 


The term “sophomore,” we are told by the best authority, is derived 
from “‘sophismer” or “sophumer” (Murray’s English Dictionary, s.v. 
sophomore) and was transplanted by John Harvard from Cambridge 
into the United States. This etymology sounds scientific and is more 
plausible, we must admit, than the half-jocose derivation from oo@os 
umMods, “wise fool,” which was current so long. 

Yet I could find it in my heart to wish it were otherwise, if only to 
cite for the popular version no less a person than Epictetus (Diss. 2. 
15.3): wh pot yévowto epihov Zyetv copov UWOdv' dvoETayYELOLGTOTE DOV 
ovdév éott, “May it not be my lot to have a ‘wise fool’ for a friend: 
there is nothing so untractable.” Surely dvouetayeiorotés, “hard to 
change by managing,” is not a bad epithet for “sophomores”; and 
its use, as well as the preceding pious wish, is hereby recommended 
to freshmen in colleges and high schools. 

Max Rapin 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


THE GREEK ORATORS AND THE POETS 


The early rhetoricians traced oratory back to Homer, and _ they 
found in the speeches of Achilles, Nestor, and Diomede examples 
of the categories into which the speeches of various Attic orators 
were divided. The first Athenian statesman whom we in a measure 
know, Solon, appealed to the people through the medium of verse. 

With such a tradition one might expect to find that the Greek 
orators would show many traces of this poetic ancestry. The facts 
are quite the reverse, since the four oldest Attic orators, Antiphon, 
Andocides, Lysias, and Isaeus, quote no poet and show not a trace of 
poetic influence. Isocrates furnishes much information about literary 
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traditions, but he does not quote a single verse of poetry and the only 
poetic phrase that he gives is the one used by Pindar concerning 
Athens, foetona tis ‘EAAddoc, contrasting these few words and the 
honors received by Pindar with his own extensive eulogies, wasted on 
an ungrateful people. 

The first line of poetry to be quoted entire by a Greek orator is a 
line from Euripides in Aeschines Against Timarchus 128. Aeschines 
abounds in poetic quotations from many sources. Demosthenes seemed 
loath to quote poetry, and no quotations are to be found in any of his 
early speeches, or in any of his later ones except when he is replying 
to the quotations of Aeschines. It is perfectly clear that if Aeschines 
had not quoted poetry Demosthenes would have quoted none. His 
first quotation is one already made by his opponent. 

Hypereides and Deinarchus quote no verses of poetry, although a 
highly conjectural emendation makes Hypereides refer to Orestes and 
Margites. 

In Lycurgus poetry runs riot, and his rather short oration is a 
treasure-trove of choice quotations and of literary allusions. 

To restate these facts: Six of the orators seem entirely unconscious 
of their great poetic heritage; these six are Antiphon, Andocides, 
Lysias, Isaeus, Hypereides, and Deinarchus; Isocrates shows famili- 
arity with that heritage, but does not quote; Demosthenes quoted 
poetry only in reply to Aeschines, and twice he repeated the verses 
already quoted by his adversary, as if to excuse his own poetic quo- 
tations. Even in his epideictic discourses he used no poetry. Aeschines 
quotes poetry to excess, and the one oration of Lycurgus seems rather 
like a chapter from Athenaeus than a seriously intended address on 
an important public matter. 

It seems certain that the great masters of the Attic courts and the 
Attic bema thought that poets and poetry were foreign to the serious 
business in which they were engaged. 

I find on rereading all the orators that I overestimated the influ- 
ence of Homer in their field when I wrote page 95 of Homer And 
His Influence, since outside of Aeschines and Lycurgus, and a few 
chance references in Isocrates, his influence is not apparent. 

Joun A. Scorr 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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A SPORTING KING: AENEID VII. 691 FF. 


Warde Fowler goes astray in his treatment of the old Italian king 
Messapus (Gathering of the Clans, pp. 61-66). Virgil writes with 
some drollery here, as might be expected of an Epicurean who was 
advised to laugh while he philosophized (Gnomolog. Vat. 41). The 
name Messapus must have sounded like Midland to an easy-going 
etymologist (péooa-dimevoov) ; he is King Midland from far inland 
around Soracte. Yet he is also Neptunia proles, a grandiose way of 
saying filiuns Neptuni, which means peregrinum cuius ignoramus 
parentes (Reff. aplenty in Mayor’s De N. D. i.64). This makes him 
a Waterson, and in sheer banter Virgil confides that he could not ‘be 
quenched with fire nor harmed by the sword.” He was not proof, 
however, against Bacchus, and was good and drunk the night that 
Euryalus made off with his helmet (ix. 365). Nevertheless he is 
chopping away at the Trojan rampart bright and early the next morn- 
ing (523-524). Virgil’s partiality toward this dionysiac monarch is 
obvious and belies the statement that he sketched only adolescent 
characters with sympathy. 

Messapus was one of the sporting kings who made horse-racing 
popular in ancient Italy; he is equom domitor and his team cut some 
capers when the ships were turned into nymphs (ix. 124). He appears 
on horseback in xii. 293 ff. and wields a spear “like a beam of wood.” 
He is a good shot with the javelin and gives Aeneas a close call when 
he clips the crest off his helmet (xii. 488 ff.). His troops, unlike the 
mountain levies, marched in regular ranks (aequati numero), and as 
they marched they sang “God Save the King” (regemque canebant). 
These singing soldiers are compared to swans and probably wore 
white linen cuirasses, a specialty of the Etruscans. Livy and Augus- 
tus once had an argument over an inscription on the linen cuirass of 
King Tolumnius of Veii in the temple of Jupiter Feretrius (Livy iv. 
20. 3 ff.), of which Virgil was probably aware. Tarquinii was the 
center of the linen industry as late as 205 B.c. (Livy xxviii. 45. 3), 
and quite possibly furnished linen cuirasses to the Samnites in 309 
B.c. (tbid., ix.40.3). Virgil pictures this white regiment winding 
down the hills in the distance. 

The passage contains a brace of ambiguous lines, a sure sign that 
Virgil is indulging in a game that he called “Planting crosses for 
schoolmasters” (Scholia to Ecl. iii. 106) : 
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Hi Fescenninas acies aequosque Faliscos, 

Hi Soractis habent arces Flaviniaque arva. 
Quite properly the town of Fescennium, a prehistoric Hollywood, lay 
in the domain of this merry old king. Many commentators have 
stumbled over acies and arces, and Warde Fowler was tempted te 
interchange them. On the same principle we might emend Sermons 
in stones, books in the running brooks to read Sermons in books, 
stones in the running brooks, which is more logical. Few words in 
Latin are more shifty in meaning than acies, and it hints well enough 
at the sharpness of Fescennine ribaldry, while the heights of Apollo’s 
Soracte have quite as much right to be styled arces as the Rhodopetae 
arces of Orpheus (Geo. iv. 461). 

The whole passage is a droll characterization in a catalogue to be 
redeemed from dullness by every expedient. Messapus is not one of 
“Sir J. G. Frazer’s divine kings.” He is one of those high-living, hard- 
riding, hard-drinking, militaristic monarchs who had their fling in 
Italy in early Roman times. Virgil is not too careful of chronology ; 
but then, De minimis non curat poeta. 

NorMan W. DeEWIrTr® 
Victoria CoLLEcr, Toronto 


MISCELLANEA HOMERICA, V 


Have the Homeric enclitics ever had separate consideration? There 
is a chapter in Lehrs’s Quaestiones Epicae, entitled Veterum Prae- 
cepta de Enclisi, and they are of course included in the grammars 
and in works on Greek accentuation, but on the same terms as enclitics 
in later Greek. Was usage exactly the same in the two periods? 
Probably not, one would think. But I merely note here some difficul- 
ties I have met in my reading of Homer. I include uév, 5¢, and yao, 
which, though not full enclitics, are certainly backward leaners. 

In the first place, whatever we think, and whatever phraseology 
we employ, about the breaks in the Homeric hexameter, a division of 
the line into two equal parts is universally barred. But, if the Homeric 
enclitic coheres with the preceding word, then we have instances of 
such a division, e.g., K 453, for which see H. G.,? 338, where Monro 


says “the subject needs more detailed investigation.” Other instances 


are I'205 and 6 376. Three (involving ti¢) are I° 220, 8 544, and 
668, and a seventh is VY 791. I do not include A 179, as some will 
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hold that ov vynvoi te ofjs must be read as a syntactical unit and the 
line treated as a hephthemimeral. It is noticeable that in all seven 
instances the enclitic is followed by a verb with which it is in close 
agreement, and that it is one which, besides being an enclitic, may be 
used interrogatively at the beginning of a sentence. Was there per- 
chance a dispensation in favor of this class of enclitics, and are we in 
the seven instances to save the meter by attaching the enclitic to the 
following verb? 

Difficulty is caused by tts in other lines, as N 471, II 406, 482, 
E 178, 179, 463. In the first of these, GAA’ Euev’, os Ste Tis Gis otoEoL, 
are we to preserve the meter by making a break between tis and its 
noun, or to have no break with the result that the line is equally 
divided? Jebb refers to instances of a similar treatment of tig in 
Sophocles in his notes on Antig. 20, O. C. 280 f., ete. 

® 347 is interesting: yaioe. dé ww bs tis EVetoyn. Liddell and Scott 
give this as a rare instance of yaiow with the accusative, but editors, 
van Leeuwen for example, refer uv to é0eion, which can hardly be 
done without leaving a break after 5¢ and a fourth trochee to boot. 
uv is concerned in a breach of Wernicke’s Law, T 348. 

T 287 is said to be the only case in Homer of a vocative followed 
by an enclitic, but some write Ilatooxd’ guot. Friedlander in his work 
on Nicanor gives © 333, where, if oev is enclitic, we have once more 
a line divided into two equal parts. On this see Leaf on T 287. 

There is sometimes a concatenation of enclitics, or of enclitics and 
other backward leaners, which makes one wonder how far the attach- 
ment to the preceding word was carried. In an extreme case, 6 141 
and ¥ 313, were the first five words pronounced as one, like xatoo- 
zaotyyjto.o in the same position in another line? On this point refer- 
ence may be made to Vendryes, Traité d’ Accentuation Grecque, 
§ 95. 

A separate investigation of the enclitics in Homer seems desirable, 
if it has not already been made. The subject is of the first importance 
for the verse. 

A. SHEWAN 


St. ANDREWS, SCOTLAND 
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Current Events 


{Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., tor 
territory covered by the Associations of New England and the Atlantic States; 
Daniel W. Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio, for the Middle States 
east of the Mississippi River; George Howe, the University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, for the Southeastern States; Walter Miller, the 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for the Southwestern States; and 
Franklin H. Potter, the University of lowa, lowa City, lowa, for the territory 
of the Association west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and Texas. 
News from the Pacific Coast may be sent to Miss Julianne A. Roller, Franklin 
High School, Portland, Ore., and to Mr. Walter A. Edwards, Los Angeles 
High School, Los Angeles, Cal. This department will present everything that 
is properly news — but considerations of space compel the editors to ask that 
items be made as brief as possible.] 


Fellowships in the American Academy in Rome 

The American Academy in Rome announces its annual competitions 
for the Fellowships in Classical Studies. There are three Fellowships 
to be awarded, each for a term of two years. Fortunately, the Aca- 
demy has been enabled both to increase the number of these Fellow- 
ships and to make them more remunerative. Each winner will receive 
a stipend of $1500 a year and an additional allowance of $500 to 
cover expenses of travel, and residence in the Academy free ot charge. 
There is opportunity for extensive travel, including a trip to Greece. 
The competitions are open to unmarried men or women not over 30 
years of age, who are citizens of the United States. Entries will be 
received until March 1. 

Attention is called to the following general regulations. Persons 
who desire to compete for one of these Fellowships must fill out a 
form of application and file it with the Secretary, together with letters 
of recommendation, not later than March 1. They must submit evi- 
dence of attainment in Latin literature, Greek literature, Greek and 
Roman history and archaeology, and also ability to use German and 
French. A knowledge of Italian is strongly recommended. They will 
be required to present published or unpublished papers so as to indi- 
cate their fitness to undertake special work in Rome. The Fellows 
will be selected by a jury of nine eminent scholars. 

For detailed circular and application blank apply to the undersigned, 
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Executive Secretary of the American Academy, 101 Park Avenue, 
New York City. Roscork GUERNSEY 


Linguistic Institute of the Linguistic Society of America 

The Linguistic Society of America has undertaken to provide a 
summer meeting place for students and teachers of language, where 
scholars may carry on their studies in favorable surroundings, and 
where advanced students will find available a large number of courses 
in linguistic science. Under the direction of a committee consisting 
of E. H. Sturtevant (Yale), R. E. Saleski (Bethany), and R. G. 
Kent (Pennsylvania), a Linguistic Institute will be held at Yale Uni- 
versity from July 9 to August 17, 1928. 

Among the courses of interest to classical students will be: Com- 
parative Grammar of Greek and Latin, FE. H. Sturtevant, Yale Uni- 
versity; Greek Dialects, Walter Petersen, University of Florida; 
Language of the Homeric Poems, G. M. Bolling, Ohio State Univer- 
sity ; Osean and Umbrian, R. G. Kent, University of Pennsylvania; 
Old Latin and its Development into Classical Latin, R. G. Kent; 
Latin Syntax, H. C. Elmer, Cornell University; Vulgar Latin and 
Introduction to Romance Philology, R. T. Hill, Yale University; 
Sanskrit, Franklin Edgerton, Yale University ; Gothic, Hermann Col- 
litz, The Johns Hopkins University; Introduction to the Science of 
Language, Edward Prokosch, Bryn Mawr College. Several prominent 
graduate schools have agreed to accept work done in the Institute as 
counting toward advanced degrees, on the same terms as work done 
in other graduate schools. No doubt this will be the attitude every- 
where. 

The summer climate of New Haven is far cooler than that of the 
greater part of the United States, and salt water beaches are within 
reach. Living expenses at New Haven are moderate, especially in the 
summer. 

A descriptive circular may be had upon application to E. H. Sturte- 
vant, Box 1849, Yale Station, New Haven, Connecticut. Since the 
Institute cannot be held unless a sufficient demand appears by Febru- 
ary 1, early registration is important. 


Co-operation with Great Britain in Classical Studies 
The American Philological Association, the Archaeological Insti- 
- tute of America, and the American Classical League have formally 
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approved of a plan for fostering closer relations with the leading 
philological and archaeological societies of Great Britain. One especi- 
ally desirable thing would be a freer interchange of publications. To 
this end, the British societies have informed their members about the 
American organizations — their objects, publications, terms of mem- 
bership, etc.— and a corresponding statement about the principal 
British societies is given here. 

The three national organizations in Great Britain for the promction 
of classical studies are: (1) the Classical Association; (2) the Soci- 
ety for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies; (3) the Society for the 
Promotion of Roman Studies. 

(1) Membership of the Classical Association can be obtained by 
payment of Five Shillings entrance fee and Five Shillings annual sub- 
scription. Members receive the volume of Proceedings, containing the 
Presidential Address and papers read at the annual meeting in each 
year. Libraries are eligible for membership, as well as individuals, 
the only difference being that libraries pay no entrance fee. The 
Hon. Secretary is E. Norman Gardiner, D.Litt., 186 Woodstock 
Road, Oxford. The Hon. Treasurer is H. F. Hose, M.A., Dulwich 
College, London, S.E. Their fiscal year is the calendar year, but a 
new subscription paid after the first of October counts for the whole 
of the ensuing year. 

For an additional Two Shillings and Sixpence members may receive 
The Year's Work, an annual summary of progress in the several 
branches of classical studies. 

For an additional Twenty-one Shillings members may receive the 
two journals published by the Association, viz. the Classical Review 
and the Classical Quarterly (or, separately, the Classical Review for 
Ten Shillings, and the Classical Quarterly for Thirteen Shillings). 

(2) Membership of the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic 
Studies can be obtained by payment of One Guinea entrance fee and 
One Guinea annual subscription. In return for this subscription 
members receive the annual volume (issued in half-yearly parts) of 
the Journal of Hellenic Studies. The current volume is No. XLVII. 
The Secretary's address is 50 Bedford Square, London, W. C. 

(3) Membership of the Society for the Promotion of Roman 
Studies can be obtained by payment of One Guinea annual subscrip- 
tion, without (at present) entrance fee. Members receive the annual 
volume (in two half-yearly parts) of the Journal of Roman Studies 
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The current volume is No. XVII. The Secretary’s address is Ashmo- 
lean Museum, Oxford. 

It is hoped that the number of American subscriptions for these 
important publications may be largely increased. 

Further information on these matters may be obtained from Pro- 
fessor W. P. Mustard, of the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


A Roman Banquet Program 

A Roman banquet of the Classical Club at the State University of 
Iowa was held on November 16. In addition to the usual features, 
the dramatic occasion of the banquet was to celebrate the opening of 
the new palace of Maecenas on the Esquiline hill at Rome (36 B.c.). 
The roles of Vergil, Maecenas, and Octavian, and Horace, who acted 
as magister bibendi, were represented by students and faculty mem- 
bers, who cleverly kept themselves within the dramatic and _ historic 
limits of their parts. 


Classical Clubs in Pittsburgh 

The Classical Association of Pittsburgh and Vicinity held its 
autumn meeting in Schenley High School, Pittsburgh. The feature 
of the program was a paper by C. M. Newlin, of the University of 
Pittsburgh, treating of Dares and the mediaeval Jliads. The Associa- 
tion is centering its attention this season upon the teaching and status 
of Vergil in the schools. 

Another active group in Pittsburgh is the undergraduate Classical 
Club of the University. It has had both social and literary meetings 
recently with an average attendance of about fifty advanced students. 
This club is discussing the organization of a subsidiary association 
among students in the lower classes. Both the Ludi Plebeii in No- 
vember and the Saturnalia in December have been celebrated at its 
meetings. 





Hints for Teachers 





|Kaited by Victor D. Hill, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. It is the ain 
ot tnis department to turmish teachers of high-school Latin with materia: 
which will be ot direct and immediate help in the classroom. Teachers are 
requested to send to the editor ot the department short paragraphs dealing 
witn matters of content, teaching devices, methods, and materials which they 
nave tound helptul. Questions regarding teaching problems are also invited. 
Keplies to these will be published in this department if they seem to be of 
general interest; otherwise they will, so far as possible, be answered by mail. 
It will, in general, be the policy of this department to publish all such con- 
tributions as seem of value and general interest.] 


Co-operative Programs in Larger School Systems 

The Classical Center at Los Angeles, California, has one feature 
which could with advantage be adapted to any of the larger cities in 
this country, without taking over any other part of the Los Angeles 
plan. As a means of associating the schools of the city with the Clas- 
sical Center they have what is called a “Roman Council,” an organiza- 
tion composed of representatives, both teachers and students, from 
all the high schools in the city. Since there are Latin clubs in a large 
percentage of the high schools in most cities at the present time, the 
most essential elements of this organization might well be made to 
Federation of Latin Clubs.” It is 


express themselves in a sort of 
obvious, of course, that the federation could be so planned as to 
include the Latin departments of schools which have no formal Latin 
clubs. 

The possibilities of such a plan of federation are far-reaching, in 
co-operative programs, in demonstrating a unity of interest, and in 
many other ways which will readily suggest themselves. Pupils like 
such contacts, and the results could scarcely fail to be helpful in 
strengthening the position of Latin in the school system. If all the 
Latin clubs in any city of average size were to hold one of their meet- 
ings together each semester, the advantages of federation would be 
gained; and the average time required for preparing programs for 
any one club would probably be reduced. The advantages and possi- 
bilities which may come from what Los Angeles has begun are so 
obvious that if the Latin departments of other city school systems do 
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not avail themselves of it they may expect other departments to carry 
away their opportunity. 

A report on the Classical Center itself was published by this depart- 
ment of the JouRNAL in volume XXII, February, 1927. Information 
contained in the report of Miss Josephine Abel, Secretary of the 
Center, in July, 1927, shows that more than 9000 visitors had 
registered at the Center since its origin in March, 1926. These include 
visitors from the city and from outside it, as well as individual 
teachers and pupils and whole classes from several other departments 
besides Latin. The Center now has a lecture-room equipped with a 
lantern and sets of slides and still-films, maps, a victrola with Latin 
records, etc. The display-rooms contain material of various kinds, 
including loans of pottery, art objects, etc., from private individuals, 
and exhibits from schools outside the city. In addition to this material 
which is available to visitors at the Center, schools may receive parts 
of the collection as loans. Through frequent bulletins the schools are 
kept in touch with the activities of the Center, thus providing an 
information bureau as well as special library and museum. In the 
development of this Classical Center Mrs. Susan B. Dorsey, Superin- 
tendent of Los Angeles City Schools, has led the way in an experi- 
ment which has already proved its value from many angles to classical 
education. 


Accent 

We are indebted to Miss Lillian B. Lawler, University of Kansas, 
for the suggestions given here. They should be helpful in the struggle 
against the persistent tendency of pupils to stress inflectional endings 
in their pronunciation of Latin. 


A recent issue of the Classical Bulletin contained an article entitled “How 
About English Accent?” in which it is pointed out that many pupils in Greek 
classes lack a “sense of accent,” i.e., “ability to co-ordinate a written symbol 
with vocal stress,” in English as well as in Greek. The author suggests as a 
remedy a daily three-minute drill for two or three weeks on interpreting accent 
marks in English. He adds, “The sight of the printed word will not produce 
a permanent impression, unless reinforced by emphatic utterance, either on the 
part of the teacher or of the pupil himself, preferably on the part of both.” 

Latin teachers, too, have had their difficulties with such “accent-blind” pupils 
and will he glad to try the device suggested. The trouble is augmented by the 
ease with which one can slip into the faulty a-mo’, a-mas’, a-mat’, with its 
rhythm and its emphasis on endings. Such a pronunciation the ‘“accent-blind” 
pupil will be unable to differentiate from the correct a’-mo, a’-mas, a’-mat 
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without some little training. In addition to the drill mentioned in the Classical 
Bulletin, I might suggest the following procedure: 

1. When a pupil cannot see why a-mo’ is incorrect, use a sentence with 
the English word “window” accented “win-dow’.” Then follow this up with 
such comments as: Why do you smile when I say “win-dow’”? What is the 
difference between “win’-dow” and “win-dow’”? That is just the difference 
between a’-mo and a-mo’. A Roman would smile at a-mo’ just as you smile 
at “win-dow’.” Amplify with a whole sentence of wrongly accented words, and 
also with the difference in meaning between “con’-tent” and “con-tent’,” 
“ac’-cent” and “ac-cent’,” “an’-nex” and “an-nex’,” etc. 

2. Write the word to be pronounced on the board with the accented syllable 
written large, instead of with the accent mark beside it. Ask the pupils to 
raise their voices when they see the large letters. Drill on this both singly and 
in unison. When all have learned how to do it, pass from this to the use of 
the accent mark, and drill in the same way. 

3. Insist on correct oral accent in the class. Point out that there is rhythm 
in a’-mo, a’-mas, a’-mat, if it be strictly observed, just as in a-mo’, a-mas’, 
a-ntut’. Never count as correct an oral inflection with the accents misplaced. 
If you tolerate a mispronunciation, the pupil who has laboriously tried to learn 
the difference between the accented and the unaccented syllable will be thrown 
into confusion again. 


A Program for the Prospective Latin Teacher 

This contribution from Professor Evan T. Sage, University of 
Pittsburgh, deals with a subject in which high-school teachers of Latin 
have, in recent years, shown much interest. Many a successful teacher 
of high-school Latin began with preparation far inferior to that here 
advocated. But while there is a general recognition of the problems 
of those who find themselves teaching Latin without adequate train- 
ing in that subject, and sympathetic co-operation with their efforts to 
rise above the handicaps under which they work, it is a good har- 
binger for the future that college men are becoming more concerned 
as to whether they are offering prospective teachers the courses which 
are best adapted to their needs. 


The question of the organization of the college Latin program from the 
standpoint of the prospective teachers has been occasionally discussed, but 
never settled. While the training of teachers cannot be the sole function of a 
college Latin department, so large a proportion of Latin majors enter second- 
ary-school teaching that their special needs deserve special consideration. It 
may be urged that all courses likely to be taught in college are serviceable to 
such students, but the maximum benefit will be derived only when this empha- 


sis is given to the teaching. 
The following survey is merely one opinion as to what a course designed 
primarily for future teachers should contain. In it no reference is made to 
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their needs in minor, ancillary, or reinforcing subjects, such as Greek, English, 
history, modern languages, or to their professional training. The Pennsylvania 
situation is fairly typical: 18 credits in education are required for the College 
Provisional Certificate, of which part may be in special methods, and 6 in 
practice teaching. Since this last is usually done in the senior year, it is, at 
least with us, desirable that the special methods course be taken in the junior 
year. Conditions elsewhere may vary, but the only effect on the proposed pro- 
gram would be the redistribution of courses in the last two years. 

While Pennsylvania and doubtless other states permit teachers to instruct in 
subjects in which they have 12 college credits, it is here assumed that the 
students who have a major in Latin have from 24 to 40 credits in Latin, pre- 
ferably the larger number, and that the special methods course is counted in 
with the required education credits. The courses recommended are roughly 
grouped in the following paragraphs: 

1. Translation courses should be carried throughout the four years. The 
freshman and sophomore years are disciplinary and cultural rather than voca- 
tional, and their content need not be considered here. Among the advanced 
reading courses, Cicero’s Letters and Latin Comedy may be recommended for 
all, since they illustrate important phases of public life, the informal Latin, 
the debt of Latin literature to Greek, and of the modern literatures to Latin. 
Of other authors, the greatest contribution to high-school teaching is probably 
rendered by Vergil (Aeneid vii-xii; Eclogues and Georgics), Horace (Satires 
and Epistles), Ovid (Metamorphoses), and the historians, particularly Caesar 
(Civil War), Sallust (Catiline), and Suetonius (Julius). Courses covering 
particular fields or periods of Latin literature and the history of Latin litera- 
ture are valuable. Courses in Tacitus, Lucretius, Catullus, the elegiac poets, 
Cicero’s philosophical and rhetorical works, the novelists, the Christian Fathers, 
Medieval and Renaissance Latin are valuable for other reasons but less impor- 
tant vocationally. 

2. The student should have at least four credits in composition, two in an 
elementary course taken in the freshman or sophomore year, two in a more 
advanced course in the senior year. With the former there may be included a 
review of constructions; with the latter some attention should be paid to com- 
parative and historical syntax, word-order, and style. These courses should be 
correlated with translation courses to secure definiteness and precision, and 
the content of the exercises may be made useful for high-school teachers. 

3. Roman history should be a foundation course for a group of courses to 
give background to the linguistic and literary study. These may include Roman 
private life and Roman public life, Roman religion, the city of Rome, with 
some consideration of architecture, sculpture, and painting, and of monuments 
outside of Rome. A course in Roman civilization, covering these with other 
matters, is an economical, but not wholly satisfactory substitute. Courses in 
mythology and etymology are essential, and geography is important. 

4. Review courses in the high-school authors are important, but rarely 
possible. A knowledge of the conventional subject matter may be required in 
connection with the teacher’s course, but the tendency to extend the field from 
which reading matter is selected suggests that the student’s acquaintance should 
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be broadened rather than limited, and time can rarely be found for more read- 
ing courses than those described under part 1. Such courses may be effectively 
given, with emphasis on the teaching of content, on important questions, and on 
the anticipation of difficulties. 

5. Teacher-training courses need hardly be discussed here from the stand- 
point of their content. Courses in the methods of teaching individual parts of 
the course, and in the historical and cultural background of high-school Latin 
should be postponed to be taken as graduate work, as part of the requirement 
for the master’s degree, or in satisfaction of post-college requirements for cer- 
tification. It may be said that the instructor should be a competent Latinist, 
with sound training and enthusiasm, should be well acquainted with current 
educational progress, and should be in intelligent sympathy with high-school 
teaching. Ideally, such an instructor would have a great deal to do with 
practice teaching as well. 

6. One of the important tendencies of college teaching at this time is the 
development of orientation courses, or of summarizing courses in thie senior 
year. The latter is clearly the more valuable type in Latin. Such courses are 
at present rare but deserve greater popularity. Their purpose is to correlate 
the different courses and synthesize the material from the standpoint of the 
person who will use that material in the classroom the next year. 

It need hardly be added that no material, however well adapted to these 
purposes, will help the prospective teacher much unless it is taught with that 
end in view. On the other hand, any material, when presented by an instructor 
who knows high-school teaching, and who is interested in the problems of 
high-school teaching, can become most useful. Experience indicates that no 
bit of knowledge about Rome or the Romans can go long unused by the Latin 
teacher. Possibly, then, the instructor’s attitude is more important than the 
material he is presenting. The justification of a college program based on the 
needs of future teachers is that while a teacher with this attitude can make 
any material useful, and while a teacher without this attitude will make no 
material wholly useful, the combination of attitude and carefully selected 
material will produce the best result, and some residue of useful knowledge 
will remain regardless of the method of teaching. 

I am not arguing that the college Latin course should be constituted on this 
basis alone or designed for this purpose alone. The interests and training of 
individual instructors must continue to determine, at least in part, the courses 
they give. But when we are making departmental schedules would it not be 
possible sometimes to make the selection on the basis of usefulness to the 
prospective teacher? Might we not even go a little farther, and direct atten- 
tion to places in the high-school courses where the material under considera- 
tion at the moment can be effectively used, and perhaps suggest ways of 
using it? 

I have deliberately omitted much reference to teacher-training courses, not 
from lack of interest, but to focus attention on the content courses. I am not 
sure that our graduate work would lose tremendously if the college course 
were determined by the needs of teachers to a greater degree. Perhaps some 
sacrifice of that kind would be rewarded by a better quality of undergraduate 
students, leading in time to a better quality of graduate students. 











Book Rebiews 


Ethica Nicomachea, Translated into English by W. D. Ross. Ox- 
ford: at the Clarendon Press, 1925. 

Aristotle. The Nicomachean Ethics. Translated by H. RackHam. 
(Loeb Classical Library). New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1926. 

The Works of Aristotle. Translated into English under the editorship 
of W. D. Ross. Cate,oriae and De Interpretatione by E. M. 
EpGHILL. Analytica Priora by A. J. JENKINSON. Analytica 
Posteriora by G. R. G. Mure. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 
1926. 

Thirty-five years ago J. E. C. Welldon, Canon of Westminster, 
published his translation of the Nicomachean Ethics of Aristole. 
With its elaborate analysis and graceful English this translation won 
its way and did much to instruct a whole generation in the ethical 
doctrines of Aristotle. Now Macmillan is announcing a revision of 
this useful book. Unfortunately the reviewer has not seen this ver- 
besserte translation and cannot bring it into comparison with two 
splendid versions of the Ethics that have appeared within the last two 
years. With Ross, Rackham, and Welldon within easy reach the 
American Latinist who is not equipped with Greek can hardly find 
any excuse for not being familiar with the contents of a book that 
exerted so profound an influence on Cicero and Horace. It is sug- 
gested that classes in the De Amicitia may profitably compare that 
dialogue with the eighth and ninth books of the Nicomachean Ethics, 
and that students of Horace may check up the Peripatetic leanings 
of their author. The cardinal virtues on which Horace would build 
a state may be brought into comparison with Aristotle’s amplified doc- 
trine of the golden mean; and Benjamin Franklin’s thirteen virtues 
may be set alongside the ethical conceptions of the earlier pagan. It 
also will be instructive to bring all this into juxtaposition with lists of 
Christian virtues enumerated in the fifth chapter of Second Peter and 
in the Sermon on the Mount. It will do our students no intellectual 
harm to know that there is a certain continuity in the development of 
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ethical notions that stretches across the point of time that lies between 
p.c. and a.p. All this will sound trite to a graduate of an English 
university; it 1s regrettable that it will not sound trite in America, 
where few of our graduates have had any real contact with Aristotle. 
One need not be a prophet, nor yet the son of a prophet, to declare 
with assurance that the tutor of Alexander the Great will still be 
exerting a beneficent influence when the author of Behaviourism has 
been forgotten. 

As to the value of these translations perhaps it will be enough to 
say that any one of the three will expand the pia mater of the reader 
and will make a suitable Christmas present for a Greekless friend 
who has intellectual aspirations. 

Rackham and Welldon will perhaps be better for those few passages 
where the Greek is compact unto the point of obscurity. One example 
will illustrate my meaning : 

1095 b: dextéov pév otv axd TOV yvoMgiu@myv, tadra b& SittHc, ta wev yao 
juiv ta 8 Gh. 

Ross: “For while we must begin with what is known, things are objects of 
knowledge in two senses — some to us, some without qualification.” 

Rackham: “Now no doubt it is proper to start from the known. But ‘the 
known’ has two meanings — ‘what is familiar to us,’ and ‘what is intelligible in 
itself,” which is another.” 

Welldon (1892): “We must begin with such facts as are known. But facts 
may be known in two ways, i.e. either relatively to ourselves, or absolutely.” 

In translating the first chapter of the first book Rackham has used 
293 words, Welldon 245, and Ross 219. For all his compactness Ross 
has not sacrificed clarity and precision. 

While Rackham and Welldon will undoubtedly be more successful 
in luring the reader on with a certain juicy quality of style that is not 
in the original, the palm for accuracy must rest with Ross. Perhaps 
this can be best illustrated by calling attention to the way in which 
the three translators have rendered the terminology of the seventh 
chapter of the second book, in which Aristotle presents in compendi- 
ous form the doctrine of the golden mean. In the thirty-eight terms 
used, the three translators are in agreement in their rendering of 
twenty-six. The following table will indicate their divergence in 
rendering the remaining twelve: 

RACKHAM Ross WELLDON 
dxohacta. profligacy self-indulgence licentiousness 
dvehevdegia meanness meanness illiberality 
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wlxoomoenera shabbiness niggardliness meanness 
pixeowuyzia smallness of soul undue humility little-mindedness 
pEeyahowuxia greatness of soul proper pride high-mindedness 
doyu.dtns¢ irascibility irascibility passionateness 
MQadTHS gentleness good temper gentleness 
Gaooynaia spiritlessness inirascibility impassivity 
elowveia self-depreciation mock-modesty sel f-depreciation 
evtoanehio. wittiness ready-witted wittiness 
KOTORANE grovelling bashful bashful 
Emyaioexaxia malice spite malice 


Anyone who cares to check the matter up in the amplified discus- 
sion of these terms in the later books of the Ethics will find that Ross 
is invariably right in his choice of words. 

It remains to say a word about the Categoriae and De Interpreta- 
tione (E. M. Edghill), the Analytica Priora (A. J. Jenkinson), the 
Analytica Posteriora (G. R. G. Mure), all translated under the gen- 
eral editorship of W. D. Ross. From the excellence of the translation 
of the Ethics, one may assume that these other translations, done 
under the supervision of Professor Ross, have an excellence that will 
commend them to anyone who has an appetite for the subtler things 
of logic. The reviewer recalls a footnote in Gomperz’ Greek Thinkers 
(or was it in Benn’s Greek Philosophers?) in which a statement is 
made concerning the improvement which these works had made upon 
the mental machinery of a certain native of Ceylon. He has not the 
heart, however, to urge any person who is not mathematically inclined 
to carry them into the tropics as suitable summer reading. 

CHARLES N. SMILEY 
CARLETON COLLEGE 


Second Year Latin. By WALTER EuGENE Foster. Johnson Publish- 
ing Company, 1927. Pp. Ixvii + 631. 

A book built like a battleship and good, one would judge, for seven 
generations. This Ajax, with its seven hundred pages, is exactly one- 
half the width of a well-known classical dictionary resting before me. 
Sublime courage of the modern youth running the risk of a crooked 
spine! 

Despite, or because of, its gigantic size, this book is filled with many 
good things. It has Ritchie’s two stories, Perseus and The Argonauts, 
an adaptation from Apuleius’ Psyche, seven books of the Gallic War, 
the first four complete and the last three in the form of selections. Its 
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introduction of fifty pages contains a historical background of Gaul, 
the life of Caesar, and a description of Caesar’s army in Gaul. Be- 
sides the copious notes (40 pages of fine print for 40 pages of text in 
Book |) it provides a fairly complete grammar, composition enough 
to meet college entrance requirements, and 160 pages of word lists 
and vocabularies. It is amply illustrated with photographs and draw- 
ings, although some of the drawings are likely to amuse high-school 
youth. For example, in the one representing Jason seizing the golden 
fleece, the dragon is startlingly true to those recently discovered on 
Kokomodo Island, while the fleece is in the form of a decrepit little 
lamb hanging from the limb of a tree by its belt. The paper is very 
white and firm, entirely free from gloss, both in natural and artificial 
light, making a good background for print which, although a trifle 
small, is very clear and easy on the eyes. Several colored plates and 
maps of artistic workmanship offset drawings of men with hopeless 
profiles. 

The arrangement of subject matter is such that a teacher who has 
not yet yielded to the allurements of the Report of the Classical Inves- 
tigation may start the class with the Gallic War in semester three. 
The notes on the first book are generous, amounting approximately, 
by actual count, to 450 items on the Helvetian War and to 400 on the 
War with Ariovistus. True, another text offers 3000 comments, and 
yet another 1500. But these belong to the days of buggies, not flying- 
machines. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, the story of Psyche should have 
followed The Argonauts, since it is considerably more difficult, some 
passages rivaling the Gallic War. Lines 13-23, page 15, are a fair 
example. This point is reached by the end of the first month of 
semester three. It would be an unusual class that could read this 
without discomfort by the middle of the year. It is true that the sen- 
tences are shorter than the average in Caesar, but the vocabulary of 
this story contains a host of words the pupil never saw during his 
first year and never will see again throughout his course. Samples of 
rare words are found on page 13, concha, bucinat, serico, ardori, 
cantum, speculum, biiugorum, maritum, and caerimoniae, page 12. 
If a more liberal provision for these words had been made in the foot- 
notes, this story, whose theme is of such consuming interest, so like a 
Grimm’s fairy tale, need not have been comparatively so much more 
difficult. As it is, the pupil, through interest, may be glad to thumb 
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his vocabulary for these rare words. Furthermore, there are several 
subjunctives in this story which seem not to receive treatment: videat, 
a substantive volitive, page 17, line 14; quacrat, a substantive optative, 
p. 17, 1. 17; sit, indirect question, p. 21, 1. 13; sim, relative clause of 
cause, p. 21,1. 16. This is unfortunate in view of the fact that many 
schools are postponing consideration of the subjunctive until the third 
semester. Had these received proper explanation in The Argonauts, 
which is so rich in number and kinds of subjunctives, and that story 
had preceded the Psyche, a more logical and pedagogical procedure 
would have resulted. However, as the tendency in modern education 
seems to be to let a pupil first fall on his nose and then look about to 
see what tripped him, this may coincide with the views of worthy 
educationalists. 

The arrangement of the Gallic War appears very attractive. The 
pupil is given considerable legitimate assistance. ‘The indirect dis- 
course of the Helvetian Campaign is changed to the direct. Long 
chapters are broken up into paragraphs. Italicized headings are scat- 
tered liberally throughout the work. The notes, as mentioned before, 
are copious indeed, and the real difficulties are smoothed out. Some 
might consider that there is too much translation in the notes. How- 
ever, the author evidently has had his ear to the ground and realizes 
that the bed might as well be laid soft if a hard bed will not invite 
youth to lie down at all. 

The section of grammar is replete with illustrative examples. How- 
ever, the reviewer may be pardoned for differing violently with the 
author on a point that may seem to him of slight importance, namely, 
the terminology of substantive purpose for substantive volitive. 
Syntax should make an appeal to the pupil’s mind, not his eyes. To 
call a clause a purpose clause that expresses no purpose at all merely 
confuses a pupil as to the significance of Latin syntax. In the example 
(p. 404), Caesar suis imperavit ne quod omnino telum in hostes reice- 
rent, Caesar did not command in order to enable his men not to cast 
their weapons back at the enemy. I may run fast in order to catch a 
bus, but if somebody bids me catch the bus, the bidding is not going 
to function as well as fast running. The vision of a penalty in the 
bidding may spur me on, but good leg muscles and sound heart action 
alone will turn the trick. 

The composition is based on the text and so arranged that if a class 
starts with the Gallic War in September, it will repeat the same kind 
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of syntax that will confront the class which starts with the stories. 
The sentences, although numbered, are well connected in thought. 
Occasionally there is a similar paragraph in Latin to illustrate the 
same principles of syntax. Throughout the lessons there are elaborate 
illustrations of these principles and constant repetition is provided for 
such subjects as indirect discourse and sequence of tenses. The num- 
ber of sentences varies but is sufficient to satisfy any requirements. 

The 991 prescribed words taken from the New York State Sylla- 
bus, arranged with Latin on left page and English on right, and the 
exercises in word-formation arranged from the same syllabus by 
semesters are good additions to the appendix. Finally there is a gram- 
matical appendix in which may be found a reference for substantive 
clause of purpose. 

This book, a jumbo among its fellows, may warrant criticism for 
its size, but it well illustrates the commendable tendency today in the 
shaping of a second-year book, to afford variety of reading material, 
a diet not too much running to husks, good photographs, grammatical 
review for the third semester, and as much material as the covers and 
binding will stand. 

Dorrance S. WHITE 
Ann Arpor Hicu ScHoor 


Junior Latin Lessons, Book Two. By BENJAMIN L. D’Oocr and 
Dorotuy M. Rorum. New York and Chicago: Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1927. Pp. xv + 538. 

This Junior Latin Lessons is a continuation of Book One of the 
series (1926), which it strongly resembles, and embodies many of the 
distinctive pedagogic features of the Elements of Latin (1921). In 
brief, its important characteristics are an unusual amount of graded 
reading material, generally arranged in dialogue form; a vocabulary 
of only 325 new words, which makes an average of five words per 
lesson ; additional reading material to the amount of 90 pages, taken 
largely from the story of Midas, the Labors of Hercules, the Story of 
a Roman Boy (Junior Latin Lessons, Book 1}, Baculus the Centurion 
(Elements of Latin), the Story of Ulysses, and the Life of Gaius 
Julius Caesar. This working material amounts to 363 pages, which in 
a year of 36 weeks will be covered easily at the rate of 10 pages per 
week, including reviews. 

There are other important, though less vital, features. The type is 
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large and clear ; reviews and vocabularies are in the rear of the book; 
maps, colored plates, and appropriate photographs and drawings 
abound, but the authors have wisely refrained from making their 
book a picture gallery ; each lesson is headed by a Latin motto; a little 
propaganda is worked in judiciously in the form of recommendations 
from noted men of letters and business affairs for the study of the 
classics ; finally, comments in English on Roman antiquities are intro- 
duced every fourth or fifth lesson, clothed in language such as a pupil 
of the ninth or tenth grade can understand. Several Latin songs and 
original stories, in which the pupil is asked to make use of drawings 
of Roman life or myths, special vocabularies, and an active imagina- 
tion, form a graceful and useful close to this wealth of material. 

It would be strange indeed if in a book in which so much is striven 
for there should be found no flaws. This reviewer would like to see 
the full-page cut of Hercules opposite page 120 either taken out or 
placed in an introductory position to the stories in Latin about Her- 
cules on pages 280-291. The bust of Hercules might as well be that 
of Jupiter. Hercules is not Hercules to a high-school boy unless his 
brawny limbs are supported on a massive club. Further, there are 
several exercises in which the pupil is asked to fill in blanks with the 
proper words. This is a splendid exercise for the board, but it falls 
down flat in a textbook, for the reason that the book when second- 
haid has these exercises perfectly prepared for the purchaser. As long 
as pupils will mark their books and others are glad to get them in 
that condition, this type of exercise will represent a waste of space 
and printer’s ink. 

That old gray-bearded misnomer, Substantive-Clause-Of-Purpose, 
appears on page 205. If that is purpose, the pupil naturally cannot see 
why any clause introduced by ut may not be purpose. On the other 
hand, the authors have yielded to the desire to say it differently. Con- 
ditional clauses, according to their phraseology (pp. 265-270), are 
divided into Present, Future, and Past classes. “If the queen should 
come, I should like to see her” is used as the example of a Future 
Condition (p. 265). A number of Cicero classes which had given an 
almost unanimous preference for the terminology Logical, Ideal, and 
Contrary-to-Fact were asked by the writer, who preferred a different 
nomenclature, for their reason. The very logical answer was returned 
that these names indicate better what the conditions do. It is this 
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multiplicity of terminology that shackles the usefulness of Latin 
syntax. However, the authors’ treatment of grammar throughout the 
book appears to the reviewer to be excellently adapted to the under- 
standing and requirements of a pupil of the ninth or tenth grade. As 
a final fault, slight, to be sure, but regrettable because it wastes time, 
is the absence of numbered lines, with the exception of some four 
exercises, in the Selections for Reading. For example, on page 240, 
the authors were careful to number the reading exercise, Cena Ro- 
mana, 457, but if I want Percival Pratt to begin to translate at the 
tenth line, I shall have to wait until he counts down to that line. 

But, parva queror. ‘The book is an important addition to the few 
books which have taken the best of the offerings of the Report of the 
Classical Investigation and yet kept a firm grip upon those traditional 
methods and practices which have proved to be so fundamentally 
sound that we must not let them go. 

Dorrance S. WHITE 
Ann Arsor HiGH SCHOOL 


Epictetus. The Discourses as Reported by Arrian, the Manual, and 
Fragments. ‘Translated by W. A. OLpFATHER. (Loeb Classical 
Library) New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1926. 

In the excellent introduction to his new version of Epictetus, Pro- 
fessor Oldfather tells us that the number of editions and new 
printings of the works of Epictetus, or of portions or translations of 
the same, averages considerably more than one for each year since the 
invention of printing. The long popularity of the old Stoic, extending 
from the time of the early Church Fathers down to Dr. Eliot and his 
five-foot bookshelf —a popularity ever increasing — is at least par- 
tially explained by a sentence which the translator presents in a foot- 
note. In his Kultur der Gegenwart, von Wilamowitz writes: “It is 
doubtful if there was ever a Christian of the early church who came 
as close to the real teaching of Jesus in the synoptic Gospels as did 
this Phrygian (Epictetus).” It is well to remember that this was 
written of a pagan philosopher who in his diatribes merely continued 
the ethical and religious traditions established by Zeno, who taught 
in Athens somewhere about 300 B.c. The editors of the Loeb Classical 
Library would confer a favor on the general public if they would 
invite Mr. Bevan to translate the fragments of Zeno, Cleanthes, Chry- 
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sippus, and Posidonius, that all men might have a chance to trace the 
Stoic tradition for themselves and learn to what extent Stoicism was 
the “Porch of Christianity.” 

Dr. Oldfather follows Elizabeth Carter, Long, and Matheson as a 
translator of Epictetus. The reviewer will not venture to say that he 
has greatly surpassed his predecessors. It may be said, however, that, 
profiting by the work of his predecessors, he has made some advance 
and some improvement in presenting a great classic to the English- 
speaking world. 

CHarteEs N. SmILty 
CARLETON COLLEGE 


The Life of Rome. Selected Passages from Latin Literature, translat- 
ed by H. L. Rocrers and T. R. Hartry. New York: Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, 1927. Pp. xii + 255. $2.50. 

The Life of Rome, a translated edition, revised and enlarged, of 

Roman Home Life and Religion, which appeared in 1923, is avowedly 

a publication for persons who have not time to read, or who cannot 

read, the passages in the original. Its usefulness, however, is by no 

means restricted to such persons. The college teacher of courses in 

Roman private life or in the history of Roman literature, the director 

of classical clubs, whether in high school or college, and the high- 

school Latin teacher seeking enrichment material in a handy, attrac- 
tive form, will find the book not only readable, but also highly usable. 

The book consists of numerous selections from the writings of the 
ancients, grouped under the ten heads of “Love of Home,” “The 

Roman House,” “Birthday Ceremonies,” “Childhood,” “Amusements 

and Pets,” “Work,” “Marriage,” “Meals,” “Illness and Death,” and 

“Religion.” The sources include some twenty of the better-known 

classical Latin authors as well as Augustine, Hadrian, and unknown 

authors ; Plutarch, as representing the observant Greeks watching the 

Romans; and the Latin inscriptions and the Vulgate. Each of the ten 

sections begins with a brief discussion of the topic, and each selection 

is preceded by a few lines about the selection itself, its author, its 
setting, or parallels to it in modern literature. Throughout, the trans- 
lators have stressed the “modernity” of the ancient writers and of 
ancient life, and have been very happy in their choice of illustrative 
selections, fulfilling their desire to exhume interesting material ‘too 
often buried in German source-books . . . or in commentaries exhaust- 
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ing if exhaustive.” A list of the subject matter of the selections under 
the heading, ‘““The Roman House,” may serve as illustrative: early 
simplicity and later extravagance; the accumulation of wealth; Cice- 
ro’s advice on the architecture of a country house; Pliny’s villa at 
Laurentum; Cato in the library at Tusculum; Scipio’s bathroom; 
Nero’s palace ; trafficking in the houses of the poor; hidden perils in 
the life of the common people ; tenement dwelling in the city ; collapse 
of an amphitheatre; wealth as undermining the life of the people; a 
student’s noisy lodgings. 

The English of the prose translations is easy, idiomatic, and fresh. 
The verse translations, though less smooth than the prose, preserve 
the spirit of the originals well, even in many cases imitating the an- 
cient rhythm. 

The selections are followed by explanatory notes, an index of 
names, and a subject index. The illustrations are numerous and are 
of full-page size. 

LILLIAN B. LAWLER 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Cicero. Select Orations. By BENJAMIN L. D’OocE; and Select Let- 
ters, by GrorcE V. Epwarps. Revised, 1927. Benj. H. Sanborn 
& Co., New York. Pp. ¢ + 594. 

This textbook has become so well known during its quarter of a 
century existence that this review should be restricted chiefly to the 
features of its revision. 

The most conspicuous visible evidences of revision, every one of 
them commendable, are the larger type, the increased number of ex- 
cellent photographic plates, the addition of chapters dealing with the 
sacking of Syracuse in the Prosecution of Verres, four pages of 
Chronicle, introductory to the Selected Letters, and references to two 
grammars which have come into being in recent years. 

There has been omitted the entire section of Review Questions (33 
pages) which were originally intended to be used as a minimum re- 
quirement in preparation for reviews and examinations. This omis- 
sion seems a mistake, for such a review is a convenient help for both 
old and inexperienced teachers. Moreover, a course in Cicero is one 
of the grandest courses for loquacious teachers and pupils to ramble 
in, and definite reviews and questions help the winged sandals to 
touch earth again. For one must do something more than taik about 
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the Forum and what a pack of political rascals Rome bred in those 
days. 

Two features in particular, teachers will agree, and these features 
almost make a book, commend Professor D’Ooge’s volume. One of 
them is the numerous titles in English which break up the formid- 
ableness of the page and help the pupil understand what it is all about. 
The other is the notes, which have been written primarily with a 
view to helping the pupil, not to exhibiting the hair-splitting erudi- 
tion of a Latin professor. Hence we find the notes full, but laden 
more with explanation than with information. 

The reviewer is sorry not to see selections from Latin poets, par- 
ticularly from Ovid, included in the revision. Excellent and fitting as 
Ciceronian prose is for the pupil who has already fed on two courses, 
so steady a diet of solid foods may repel him from the fourth course. 

Excellent typographical workmanship and teachable notes are two 
absolutely essential features of any Latin textbook, particularly for 
the third year. Professor D’Ooge’s work has included them. 

Dorrance S. WHITE 


ANN ArRpsor SENIOR H1cH SCHOOL 
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